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ROSCOE CONKLING 


HIS HOME IN UTICA 


ings that Roscoe Conkling was confined to his house by painful 
illness, and a few days later it was flashed across the wires that his sick- 
ness was rapidly assuming serious proportions, never did the nation gather 
more anxiously around the bedside of a private citizen, or await with 
greater eagerness further information. Political differences, party ani- 
mosities and animated criticism lost their bitterness, while profound sym- 
pathy for the sufferer and desire that he might live became universal. 
That the republic should watch with anxious solicitude those who ad- 
minister its affairs and to whom it has committed vast responsibilities, is 
natural; but when one has laid down his public trusts, and found his way 
back to the comparative seclusion of private life, at this hour to become 
the subject of extended interest is phenomenal. Such, however, was the 
truth concerning the illness and the closing hours of the subject of this 
brief article. 

Roscoe Conkling was born in Albany, October 30, 1829. He came of 
English ancestry. John Conkling, of Nottinghamshire, emigrated to this 
country and settled at Salem, Massachusetts; subsequently he removed 
to Long Island.. Five generations later Benjamin Conkling became the 
father of Alfred, the father of Roscoe. Strong in mind, and passionately 
devoted to the profession of the law, Alfred Conkling rose to honor, and 
his affable manners gave him extended influence. He entered Union 
College in 1806; was graduated from the same in 1810, and in 1847 
received from his alma mater the honorary title of LL.D. Soon after his 
admission to the bar he was appointed district-attorney of Montgomery 
County, New York; and by reason of his acknowledged abilities, was 
shortly afterward nominated and elected to represent this same district in 
the seventeenth Congress, At the close of his congressional term, Presi- 


dent John Quincy Adams appointed him judge of the United States 
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district court for the northern district of New York, a position which he 
filled with great satisfaction until selected by President Fillmore as 
minister to the republic of Mexico. In politics Judge Conkling belonged 
to the school of Henry Clay, being a devout admirer of his principles and 
an earnest supporter of his policy. Fondness for literary pursuits led him 
to the revision and re-publication of several important works on law, 
among which are to be included a “ Treatise on the Organization and 
Jurisdiction of the Supreme, Circuit, and District Courts of the United 
States;” two volumes entitled “Admiralty Jurisdiction;” also the 
“ Powers of the Executive Department of the United States;” the 
“Young Citizen’s Manual,” and “Conkling’s Treatise;” this last, a 
volume of reference to be found in every well-furnished legal library. 
He married Eliza Cockburn, born in Ulster County, New York, the 
daughter of James Cockburn, of Scotland, who, after a few years’ resi- 
dence in his native land went to the Bermudas, finally emigrating to 
America and settling in Kingston, New York,.where he died a few weeks 
before the birth of this daughter. 

The youngest of Judge Conkling’s six children was Roscoe, whose 
uncommon name was given him through his father’s admiration for the 
sterling character of the lamented William Roscoe, barrister, of England. 
The early school days of Roscoe were spent at Albany, attending the acad- 
emy of that city, where he obtained his first desire for knowledge, and 
from the principal of that honored institution imbibed his love for the 
classics which, amid the busier moments of his later life, became his com- 
panions for consultation and review. On Judge Conkling’s removal to 
Auburn his son followed him; but as that then humble village did not 
afford the desired facilities for the learning which the boy’s ambition craved, 
Judge Conkling became his tutor. On the removal of the family to 
Utica, in the seventeenth year of Roscoe’s age, an opportunity of entering 
the law office of Spencer & Kernan was eagerly embraced. Under the 
auspices of these distinguished jurists he diligently and patiently pursued 
his legal studies until admitted to the bar in 1850. 

At this period Roscoe Conkling is described by those who knew him 
well as an overgrown, auburn-haired young man, impulsive in his manner, 
inclined to be self-willed, loyal to all who honored him with their confi- 
dence, fond of study, and while cherishing a growing love for his profes- 
sion, taking great pleasure also in reading Shakespeare, Milton, and other 
classic authors of the Elizabethan era. Six months after his admission to 
the bar, by reason of the resignation of the previous incumbent, he re- 
ceived the appointment of district-attorney for Oneida county, New York; 
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and though but twenty-one years of age, it is the unanimous testimony of 
those acquainted with the service and the manner in which his duties 
were performed, that the experienced in the profession could not have 
been more faithful, or have rendered more honest and successful labor. 
Brought as young Conkling was by this public trust into intimate relations 
with the more prominent politicians of the period, and enjoying peculiar 
faculties for discerning the nature of a political life, from the time in which 
he accepted this position of attorney he may be said to have taken his first 
step in that career which gave to his later life its special force and color- 
ing. The year 1850 to 1858 found him fully occupied, and gradually 
mastering the principles of law and government toward which his instincts 
were urging him. His devotion to study was conscientious ; for he was as 
anxious to witness the application of law as to know its sweep and genius. 

General and state and constitutional law received his attention as well 
as that which was more limited and local, so much so that when the hour 
came for his preferment, instead of advancing by gradual promotion from 
the district-attorneyship, he leaped by a single bound to the mayoralty of 
Utica. And it is pleasant to add that the records give unquestionable 
evidence, that of all who have ever occupied this honored position he was 
not only the youngest but was as faithful and as true to its responsibilities 
as those matured in years and experience. This was in 1858. At a Subse- 
quent election for mayor, owing to a tie vote he occupied the same posi- 
tion another year. 

At the expiration of his service as mayor a wider field of usefulness 
opened to him; and as he had now fairly determined upon a political life, 
he was as anxious to possess that field as others far more experienced 
were that he should not. At this period, Hon. O. B. Matteson represented 
Mr. Conkling’s congressional district, and although he had received the 
election four consecutive terms, he desired to be returned. Not a few, 
however, questioned his claim to such long occupancy of the distinguished 
position, and demanded that the nomination be proffered Mr. Conkling. 
As this proposal awakened dissensions in the party, and indirectly opened 
an easy way for the Democrats to carry off the prize, when the caucus 
was convened the name of Mr. Matteson was withdrawn, and the coveted 
nomination was cordially extended to Mr. Conkling, who subsequently was 
chosen. This election to Congress gave him unusual gratification, for 
while it revealed his personal popularity in his district, he at the same time 
read in it a reward for past devotion and labor to the party of his love. 
Now fairly upon the sea of political life, Mr. Conkling immediately gave 
himself anew to broader studies and purposes. National law, the true 
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relations of a republic to nations glorying in monarchical government, 
the revenue, tariff, internal improvements, state rights and the many prac- 
tical questions brought into new life by this excitement of the day, occu- 
pied his mind, his familiarity with which was afterwards wisely utilized 
when the nation was called upon to plainly define its policy. 

The appearance of Mr. Conkling in Washington marked an entirely 
new epoch in his history, and, as he often observed, contributed largely to 
the formation, widening, and stability of his political opinions. New faces 
awoke within him new thoughts, and representatives from different sec- 
tions of the country, with different needs, broadened his ideas and pur- 
poses. His associates in national affairs were all that could be desired. 
Unhappily, however, the horizon was darkening with the coming storm, 
and its early flash and thunder he soon saw and heard. 

In the debates of this Congress, though looking to the preservation of the 
Union or its dismemberment, Mr. Conkling was more of a watcher and 
listener than participator; the official position given him was chairman- 
ship of the committee on the District of Columbia. In 1860 Mr. Conkling, 
receiving a re-election to Congress, returned to Washington ; at this time 
in addition to his previous position he was appointed chairman of the 
special committee on Bankrupt Law. 

Civil war was now well upon the nation, nor were the wisest able 
to discern how best to act. Sectional affairs had become less and less 
national; nor did any one know how soon an overt act would be commit- 
ted, more especially as it had been affirmed that no Northern man not in 
sympathy with slavery should ever become the ruler of the nation. Mean- 
while to test and cement the sentiment of the people several amendments 
were proposed to the Constitution, among which one declaring that “no 
amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will give to Congress 
the power to abolish or interfere with slavery in the states,” provoked 
profound discussion ; and though many acknowledged and worthy repre- 
sentatives of the North were ready to support this resolution, Mr. Conkling 
sternly opposed the proffer of any such peace offering, preferring by far 
that the questions involved should be decided upon their intrinsic merits. 
The active part which Mr. Conkling took in the discussion of this and 
other proposed amendments revealed not only his power as a debater, but 
his views also in relation to the perpetuity of the Union. Remembering 
his home, his education, and the character of the district he represented, on 
the subject of the hour he was pronounced, plain and positive. In no sense 
had he desire for war or bloodshed, nor was he in favor of the abolition 
of slavery; he believed that if all could approach the questions at issue 
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with an honest calmness, and laying aside all selfish interests consider the 
vexing problems in a truly judicial temper, the gathering difficulties might 
be dissipated and possibly the land spared the sight of fratricidal strife. 
During this same exciting period Mr. Conkling made a number of vigorous 
speeches far in advance of his previous opinions, which easily indicated his 
attitude and claim as a successful leader. His voice and vote were for 
Union, nor in his mind could the thought of its dissolution be entertained 
without the utmost fears for the welfare of all our republican institutions. 
In one of his more important addresses during this period he declared 
that the people of the North regarded slavery as an “ insatiate monster—an 
iron-heeled, marble-hearted oppressor demanding three victims, the slave, 
the master and the land.” Though an ardent friend of a conservative 
compromise, when the war became inevitable he immediately gave an 
undivided support to the administration, and for its vigorous prosecution 
became one of its boldest advocates. One of the more important feat- 
ures of this Congress, wherein Mr. Conkling played no inconsiderable part, 
was his opposition to the “ Legal Tender Act of 1862.” Although the bill 
was inspired by Secretary Chase, and drawn and promoted by one of the 
representatives from New York, Mr. Conkling preferred the issue of an 
interest-bearing note based on taxation, holding the banks to special pay- 
ment and borrowing the money where it could be secured. It was Mr. 
Conkling’s first leap over the traces that had so clearly defined party action. 
He was too independent to vote for what he did not approve; and if the 
question be the displeasure of his political associates or a violation of what 
he looked upon as unsound policy, his preferences led him to accept the 
former. Happily his desertion from party lines neither weakened his 
personal influence nor led to any questioning concerning his sincerity or 
his integrity; but when his political movements in other relations were 
reviewed he found himself surrounded by enemies. 

As few victories had crowned the army of the North during the 
memorable years of 1861 and 1862, and the people at large had become 
discouraged by the slow successes which had come to the Republic, at the 
congressional election during this latter year Mr. Conkling, with others, 
failed of re-election. His professional rival in Utica, Hon. Francis Ker- 
nan, afterward his colleague in the senate, became his successor. But 
this temporary relief from governmental service only made more certain 
Mr. Conkling’s return, two years later, to Washington; and particularly 
so, as these same years were passed in discussing among his constituents 
the problems of the amendments to the Constitution, and establishing the 
correctness of his views on the Legal Tender and other important measures. 
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He was willing GROUNDS OF THE CONKLING MANSION IN UTICA. 

that every male 

of the South of legal age should be considered in this question, as well as 
the more favored at the North. His best reward for thus enfranchising 
the negro was practically the casting by the Southern delegation their 
solid votes for the nomination of General Grant in 1880. On the numerous 
perplexing questions of the hour he was given to great industry, and ever 
remained firm in demanding that the policy outlined by Mr. Lincoln 
should be the action of the government and the people. When Andrew 
Johnson became President, as his views differed so widely from those 
entertained by Mr. Conkling, a political unfriendliness broke out between 
them that time never healed. The “Civil Rights Bill” Mr. Conkling 
advocated with all his native earnestness, brilliancy of simile and stately 
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rhetoric. President Johnson vetoed it. When returned to the House, 
Mr. Conkling again became its champion, and numbered himself among 
those who would pass it over the President’s veto. 

An unhappy episode seriously affecting the subsequent political destiny 
of Mr. Conkling, and which exerted a manifest influence over both of the 
chief national parties at this time, occurred during the sessions of the same 
Congress, which merits a passing reference. It is known as the “ Conkling 
and Blaine controversy.” It originated in Mr. Conkling’s desire to amend 
a bill providing for the reorganization of the army of the United States, 
and indirectly the abolishing of the Provost Marshal Bureau. As the 
friends of the provost marshal then in office viewed the efforts of Mr. 
Conkling as an attack on that public servant, his strong personal allusions 
were met by Mr. Blaine with denial equally as strong and personal. Later, 
when a communication was read before the house throwing light upon 
some of the points in question, from the dignity of debate these two lead- 
ers passed to an interchange of opinions, one of the other, in which parlia- 
mentary law and right seem to have been forgotten for the privilege of 
indulging in personal allusion and animosity ; an occurrence as undesirable 
in its bearings as that which years before alienated those noble friends and 
builders of our republic, John Adams and Thomas Jefferson. That same 
year witnessed the election again of Mr. Conkling to Congress, but before 
resuming his seat he was chosen to succeed Hon. Ira Harris in the senate 
of the United States. 

Now a member of the senate, Mr. Conkling was no less conspicuous in 
its proceedings than he had been while serving in the house. During his 
first term President Johnson came up for impeachment “for high crimes 
and misdemeanors,” in which he took an active part. He also favored the 
“Electoral Commission bill,” and had he not expressed an opinion on the 
real points at issue, or become a juror anterior to the consideration of the 
disputed question, no doubt he would have been made a member of that 
commission. He advocated, likewise, the resumption of specie payments, 
and took an efficient part in the varied judicial matters of which committee 
he was a member. At one period we find him also chairman of the com- 
mittee on “ Commerce,” and on the “ Revision of the Laws.” 

But while national interests were ever in his mind, the political condi- 
tion of his own state seemed to require special consideration. In fact, 
his elevation. to the senate he accepted as a commission of his party’s 
leadership in his state. Rivalries had arisen and factions had been born 
that imperiled the unity and influence of his party. The bone of conten- 
tion in the main was federal patronage, the strife culminating over the 
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appointment of a collector at New York—Mr. Conkling winning. From 
this time forward the interests of the opposing faction waned, leaving him 
master of the situation, and for a few following years absolute monarch 
of the national patronage within the territorial boundary of his state. 
During Mr. Conkling’s senatorship he formed with General Grant that 
remarkable intimacy and firm friendship, which amid all the varying 
changes of subsequent years never wavered. He had been an admirer of 
General Grant from the opening of the civil war. Recognizing his abili- 
ties as a military leader, and knowing his intense loyalty to the principles 
which underlie the permanency of free institutions, and acquainted with 
his bravery and heroism, Mr. Conkling was the first to move a vote of 
thanks to be given him for his victories at Belmont and Fort Donelson. 
Grant and Conkling thought alike and fought alike. And though there 
were frequent occasions during the war for grounds of mistrust among its 
leading spirits, confidence in these two sons of the republic never abated 
or suffered the feeblest check. Each toward the other was ever the same 
in peace, in war, in office, and as private citizens. It was natural, there- 
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fore when General Grant became President, and Mr. Conkling represented 
in the senate the empire state, that the former should turn to his friend 
for counsel and depend upon him largely for the success of such govern- 
mental measures as wisdom and patriotism necessarily dictated. Nor did 
the President turn to him in vain. It could be shown that during these 
days Mr. Conkling was the real power behind the throne, and his personal 
views and belief colored many of the bills which received the Presidential 
signature. 

But while loving and confidential relations existed between the Presi- 
dent and the New York senator, the party of which they were the 
acknowledged heads was seriously disturbed by internal feuds and dissen- 
sions. Asthe term of President Grant drew to a close, not a few thought 
that the interests of the party in power could be best subserved by the 
election of Mr. Greeley to the Presidency, and grafting on the nation some 
of the peculiar views of which he was chief exponent. Into this opening 
and threatened misfortune Mr. Conkling boldly. leaped. Reviewing the 
history and the achievements of the administration, with argument and 
appeal accompanied with a rhetoric whose beauty and force charmed his 
enemies, he discussed the creed under which the party had been acting, 
and showed so plainly the righteousness of its acts and claim to popular 
support that the breach began to close; thus removing many difficulties 
which had so seriously threatened its unity and usefulness. The party in 
power greatly appreciated these services, and a little later contributed to 
the re-nomination and re-election of General Grant to the Presidency. Not 
the least who acknowledged the influence of Mr. Conkling during these 
troublous days was Grant himself; as on the death of the chief justice of 
the United States he offered him the position thus made vacant. No 
doubt the humiliating defeat of Mr. Greeley, who had been regarded by 
some as an available candidate for the Presidency, and the unknown num- 
ber of liberal Republicans that followed him into the Democratic party, 
was a potent factor in preventing four years later Mr. Conkling’s own 
nomination for this exalted position; and which also some eight years 
after led him to seek the quiet of private life. It isan open secret that 
President Grant desired Roscoe Conkling to be his successor. 

As the second term of President Grant drew to a close, no one perhaps 
was more intensely desirous that he receive a third nomination than Mr. 
Conkling. A convention held in New York sympathized with this pur- 
pose, and before adjournment adopted a resolution by which the utmost 
efforts were to be used to secure Grant’s re-nomination and a pledge given 
for his support. Notwithstanding, however, the untiring efforts of Mr. 
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Conkling, when the convention met in Chicago, Mr. Garfield was chosen 
to bear the standard ; a disappointment, it is believed, far more severe to 
Mr. Conkling than the dropping of his own name four years before at 
Cincinnati, and the nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes for the Presidency. 
The firmness and boldness displayed by Mr. Conkling on this occasion 
are national and historic. Few ever manifested greater influence over 
men, nor was there ever exhibited deeper loyalty on the part of free 
citizens to their acknowledged head and leader. On the opening of this 
new canvass Mr. Conkling at first was reluctant in taking active part, but 
when he learned that the old Republican state of Maine had gone Green- 
back, laying aside all personal feeling and at large sacrifice of opportunity, 
in company with his tried friend, ex-President Grant, he immediately 
entered the political field, and canvassed the doubtful state of New York. 
But even his own successes and the election of James A. Garfield failed 
to heal the wounds which had sorecently been made. On the other hand, 
when later pledges said to have been made to him by the then President- 
elect were left unredeemed, immediately a coolness was born between 
these two distinguished men which the grave wisely and forever conceals. 
On the death of President Garfield, General Chester A. Arthur became 
President. Asa recognition of Mr. Conkling’s services to the party, as 
well as for the numerous political and personal favors he had received at 
his hands, Mr. Arthur offered him the position of associate justice of 
the Supreme Court, an honor which Mr. Conkling was led to decline. 
From this time forward Mr. Conkling’s face was turned toward the life 
of a private citizen, and this growing desire became confirmed on dis- 
covering that certain individuals were placed in positions of influence 
which he thought others should have occupied. Finding his wishes thus 
wholly disregarded, he concluded that the hour which for years he had 
been anticipating had really come when he should lay his resignation 
before the senate and the governor of his state, which was done in May, 
1881, and on its acceptance Mr. Conkling found himself once more in the 
anxiously-coveted walks of private life. Choosing nowthe city of New York 
as his temporary home, he immediately resumed the full practice of law. 
Important cases soon fell into his hands, employing not only his time but 
which afforded him also liberal recompense. He was active in his profes- 
sion till the visitation of the bitter blizzard of March last, when he con- 
tracted a severe cold which developed into an inflammation of the tympa- 
num of the ear, followed by meningitis, which ended his life April 18th, 1.50 
A.M. He hoped to have spent his last days at his beautiful home in Utica, 
and have passed his last hours in the same chamber in which Hon. Horatio 
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Seymour died ; but the suddenness and rapid development of his disease 
made this oft-expressed purpose wholly impossible. After impressive 
services both in New York City and in Utica, his remains were borne to 
Forest Hill Cemetery and laid in the family plot beside his kindred. 

Mr. Conkling married Miss Julia Catharine Seymour, the youngest sister 
of Horatio Seymour and daughter of Hon. Henry Seymour. Their only 
child, Eliza Cockburn, is the wife of Mr. Walter G. Oakman, of New 
York. 

The character of Mr. Conkling, if examined by a pure lens and not 
through the disordered optic of party, was as marked and decided as his 
life. Few of our republic’s illustrious sons were watched more closely, 
fewer still have been more diversely measured. Entering public life at 
one of the crucial periods in the nation’s history, when prejudices were 
deepening and ripening, new problems unfolding, important issues at 
stake, and to meet the recurring exigencies immediate action was often 
demanded, many have judged him purely by these emergencies, the man- 
ner in which they were met, and how under them he deported himself. 

Physically he was possessed of a strong constitution, and in height, 
muscle and robustness was far beyond the average. Honoring his body as 
a sacred gift he always gave it regular exercise, and was solicitous that it 
should receive no harm. He was an unusual walker, an adept in calis- 
thenics, and something of an athlete. As in body so was he in mind. 
Naturally it was strong, firm, comprehensive and exacting; ever willing to 
employ it in fathoming truth, and have it confronted with severe and 
exhausting questions. He was ready in acquisition and in memory remark- 
able. The stories illustrating his ability to memorize are almost fabulous. 
Not only could he repeat unnumbered lines from his favorite poet, but 
after a single careful reading was able to recall an entire composition. 
Some of the odes of Horace as well as a portion of Homer he learned by 
a double reading. In the morning he could commit a speech many news- 
paper columns in length, and the same evening deliver it with an accuracy 
that reporters with printed slips before them need scarcely change. This 
facility in acquisition greatly enriched his vocabulary, and on all occa- 
sions gave him unusual fluency in expression. As a thinker Mr. Conkling 
was clear, close and thorough, nor would he entertain the thought of rest- 
ing in the investigation of a theme till he had reached its foundation. 
The intricacies of thought, syllogism, antithesis were pleasurable paths 
and possessed for him valued fruit. In his studies he was wholly inde- 
pendent, always looking upon personal conclusions as more weighty and 
convincing than the labors of others. His mind was also as judicial as 
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original and comprehensive. The more difficult points in jurisprudence he 
coveted and welcomed: he delighted in rugged thought and in consider- 
ing and weighing decisions. His power as a lawyer was immense, and his 
fame as counselor, debater and advocate will be lasting. His knowledge 
of law, of human nature, and of his surroundings enforced by great person- 
ality and with language sharp, clear, impetuous, gave him unusual pre- 
cedence over his fellows, and frequently secured him an easy victory. 
In his opinion every legal case had two sides, and the one needed to be as 
well considered as the other. His facility in securing and marshaling 
facts, and method of concentrating them till all fell as a single force upon 
an audience or a jury, were amazing. The larger number of juries promptly 
accepted his conclusions. On such occasions, as well as on those more 
public, his brilliant rhetoric would so burnish his sentiments that severe 
reproof and unwelcome truths would often pass wholly unchallenged. 
While he had neither the solemnity nor weight of Webster, or the mild- 
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ness and fluency of Clay, still less the fervor and flame of Douglas, he sur- 
passed all these in decision, directness and repartee. Many easily exceeded 
him in wit, and outranked him in elegance of expression, but in irony 
and satire he had no superior. It is said that Charles Sumner regarded 
him as “ the best knower of English to its last shadow ” of all who in his days 
sat in the senate, A dangerous antagonist, a bold hard-hitter and at times 
passionate and tragical, he was courteous however toward the sincere, but 
resolved and firm that the false and deceiving should not prevail. Scenes 
where others were appalled nerved him to greater effort. Neither threat 
nor temptation could wean him from right, nor flattery recast his opinion 
or change his attitude. If he was exclusive, it was on his political and not 
on his human side. He was the very soul of honor. Abhorring all shams 
of whatsoever nature, he made them the objects of special attack, using the 
freest speech. His integrity was sublime; and to his last hour glittered as 
a star in the sombre dome of heaven. No spoils were ever traced to his 
hand, for he served the public—not himself, He. would 


‘* Rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman!” 


In fact as many of his contemporaries in political life with advancing 
years became richer and richer, he became poorer and poorer. His upright- 
ness, honesty and probity have invested his name with a glory that will 
enlarge as his motives are known and his acts become understood. In his 
friendships he was quick and sensitive, but when broken resentment was 
well nigh implacable. Recalling the period in which he lived, the important 
measures so often in peril, and the need of concerted action it could not 
well have been otherwise. His frailties were those which encircled the 
neck of strength, and which brought into bold relief his golden virtues. 
In his inner heart he deplored his infirmities, and his consciousness of them 
proved no light burden. No one could touch his personality without peril, 
or impugn his selfhood with complacency. Blended with the courage of 
his convictions you always found the courage of contempt. Mr. Conkling’s 
partisanship was intense ; his abilities to lead have never been questioned. 
When his motives were suspected or doubted he became imperious; and 
it grew as intrigue imperiled the right and principle was being set aside 
by petty schemes of selfishness. Often his imperiousness meant life—life 
for the cause—life for the truth. In the réle of statesman his zeal, patriot- 
ism, purity of purpose and devotion to what he regarded as the wise policy 
of the republic, no one, not even the loudest of his political foes, ever 
doubted. Thoroughly American in his views he was as sagacious as he was 
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positive; never losing sight of great fundamental truths, or forgetting the 
rights and liberties of the many or the privileges of the few. He constantly 
labored to strengthen the arm of authority, and if need be to coerce the 
minority into silence. Confiding implicitly in the integrity of a free people, 
he respected their opinions and accepted promptly honest decisions. Free- 
dom of thought—of person—of justice—of election—were potent factors in 
his creed, and fortheir attainment he labored for the wisest legislation. The 
country—the whole country and the development with the perpetuity of 
her institutions—formed his constant aim and was the goal of his ambition. 
It therefore hardly need be added that in his decease the nation lost one of 
its most active patriots, and his native state an honored, loyal son, whose 
undeviating devotion to free institutions in war and in peace, and in peace 
ana war, shall be cherished as an inheritance to her children and her 
children’s children to the remotest age. High in the royal pantheon of 
America’s worthies stands the name of Roscoe Conkling. 


afer 
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Philadelphia was literally a city of ‘‘ brotherly love” until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. There was not a fort nora battery, and not a 
gun within her borders; the city lay a tempting prize that even any well- 
armed privateer could seize and sack. The French war had spread terror 
throughout the land, and the other colonies were active in preparations for 
defence. Franklin tried to counteract the Quaker influence, through pam- 
phlets which pictured the prospective horrors of an attack upon the city 
by the vilest and most abandoned of mankind, and finally an associction 
was formed for military exercise, and companies united into a regiment. 

As there was not a serviceable cannon in all Pennsylvania, a lottery— 
the usual expedient for raising money at that period—was instituted, and 
through its services some old cannon obtained from Boston. A battery of 
logs and earth was thrown up below the town and the cannon mounted. It 
was however esteemed insufficient defence in case of sudden assault, and 
Philadelphia sent two or three of her best men to New York to borrow 
cannon. Governor Clinton [the English governor of that name] at first 
refused to lend; but at dinner with his council, where wine flowed freely 
and fast, he softened by degrees, and finally said Philadelphia should have 
the loan of six. After a few more bumpers he advanced to ten; and at 
length he very good naturedly conceded eighteen. These guns were 
transported to Philadelphia, and henceforward a nightly guard was main- 
tained until the end of the war. 

The young Quakers, and not a few of their elders, secretly rejoiced in 
such warlike measures, notwithstanding their peace principles. Some 
amusing anecdotes are related of the various expedients by which money 
was raised for the unfriendly “ pounders.” The Union Fire Company, 
which consisted of twenty-two Quakers and eight firemen of other per- 
suasions, had £60 in their treasury, which Franklin proposed should be 
expended in buying tickets in the cannon lottery. At the meeting, when 
the votes were to be taken, only one Quaker was present to oppose the 
proceeding. In the midst of the dispute a private message was brought to 
Franklin that eight Quakers were at a tavern near by, ready to sustain the 
cannon enterprise, if needed, but hoping they should not be called upon 
to vote against their own sect if the point could be carried without their 
assistance. Secure of a majority, the matter was so arranged that the 
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resolution succeeded without bringing them to the front. “ If we fail,” 
said Franklin to one of the eight before the result was accomplished, ‘‘let 
us move the purchase of a fire-engine with the money; the Quakers can 
have no objection to that; and then if you nominate me, and I you, asa 
committee for that purpose, we will buy a great gun, which is certainly a 
fire-engine.” 

Philadelphia then stretched along the Delaware a mile or more, 
extended inland perhaps half a mile, and was a great sombre, shady village 
of Quaker aspect. The houses were chiefly of brick and stone, and nearly 
all built after the same pattern. Handsome gardens and stately old trees 
encompassed them. Orchards planted with mathematical precision flour- 
ished on every side, fruit abounded, every family kept cows; and bears, 
wolves and wild turkeys were often shot within eight miles of the State 
House. The Quakers numbered about one-third of the population of the 
town, and were thrifty and sedate. They moved in certain grooves, just 
as they laid out the city in exact squares. Life was slow in those days at 
the best. There was none of the fuss and flurry which came later with 
the steam engine, with banking, with cotton, with the daily newspaper, and 
with the railroad and the telegraph. The people were just beginning to 
regard with awe the placing of sharp-pointed iron rods upon the tops of 
buildings, to draw the electrical fire from thunderstorms before it came 
nigh enough to strike. 

The Germans were coming ‘in rapidly. Many proceeded at once into 
the interior. In 1749 twenty-five shiploads—in all twelve thousand—landed 
in Philadelphia; nor was this number above the average of several other 
years. . These were slow but industrious. Prior to 1750the whole internal 
commerce of Philadelphia was performed by means of pack-horses. There 
was quite an interchange of commodities with the Indians in times of 
peace, which was the source of much wealth to the inhabitants. Great 
fortunes, however, centred in a few; so few that long before the Revolu- 
tion “ Society ” consisted, as Mrs. Adams records, of a single set, and that 
set so limited that the parties usually consisted of the same persons. The 
governor, two or three officials, a great lawyer or two, a doctor or two, 
half a dozen families retired from business, a dozen merchants who had 
been enriched by the complicated and circuitous commerce of the place, 
and some other persons, constituted the entire circle of those who had 
leisure enough for the elegant enjoyments of life. Philadelphia had no 
great staple such as tobacco, rice, or codfish, and no extensive manufac- 
tures. From Great Britain were imported more than ten times the amount 
of what it exported to the mother country. This was accomplished 
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through trade with the West Indies, Portugal and Spain. No article of 
produce was received in England which interfered with England’s own. 
“We were therefore,” said Franklin, “ obliged to run the world over in 
search of something that would be received. We sent our provisions and 
lumber to the West Indies, and exchanged them for sugars, cotton, etc., 
to remit. We brought molasses from thence, distilled it into rum, with 
which we traded in Africa, and remitted the gold dust obtained there to 
England. We engaged in fisheries, and sent the fish we caught, together 
with quantities of wheat, flour and rice, to Spain and Portugal, whence 
the amount was remitted to England in cash or bills of exchange. Great 
quantities of our rice went to Holland, Hamburg, etc., and the value of 
that also was sent to Great Britain.” 

Philadelphia being a less intellectual town in 1750 than Boston, its 
orthodoxy was comparatively milder. There was no deep, soul-rending con- 
troversies on matters of religion ; every. man was allowed to have his own 
way. The Episcopalians and the Presbyterians, unlike those of New York, 
dwelt in peace and harmony together. The most violent church contests 
of ancient Philadelphia occurred in the old German Reformed Church in 
1786 ; but it was merely a struggle between two preachers for the posses- 
sion of the pulpit. The Rev. Mr. Slaughter, from Holland, had been con- 
ducting service for about a year, when another clergyman arrived who 
“by his artful behavior so insinuated himself into the favor of the congre- 
gation” that the chagrined Mr.. Slaughter lost almost half his audience. 
The two ministers then disputed for several Sundays about the pulpit; it 
was said that on one occasion the newcomer mounted the sacred desk on 
a Saturday and stayed in it all night. Mr. Slaughter being thus excluded, 
his friends in the audience fell upon the friends of the other minister and 
a terrible scrimmage was the result, the parties beating each other until 
they “had made themselves the subject of the laughter and of the scorn 
of the whole town.” 

The staple books were almanacs, hymn books, rudimental school books, 
and low-priced volumes or pamphlets of religious controversy. It was not 
safe to publish any book higher priced than eighteen pence, except by 
subscription. Inthe market place stood the whipping-post, the pillory, 
and the stocks, all in frequent use. Women were publicly whipped as late 
as 1760. If a husband murdered his wife he was hanged: if a woman killed 
her husband she was burned. Slaves who killed their masters were burned. 
Printers derived a large part of their revenue from advertising runaway 
slaves. The white servants who had sold their service for a term of years 
to pay for their passage from Europe, were very much in the habit of dis- 
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appearing. It was probably the extreme difficulty of inducing dependants 
of this description to serve out their time which led to the discontinuance 
of the system. Colored slaves were more manageable, and they were 
being constantly bought and sold. 

Everybody wore wigs in 1750 except convicts and slaves. Boys wore 
them, servants wore them, Quakers wore them, paupers wore them. The 
making of wigs was an important branch of industry in Great Britain. 
Wigs were of many styles and prices. Some dangled with curls; and they 
were designated by a great variety of names such as tyes, bobs, majors, 
spencers, foxtails, twists, tétes, scratches, full-bottomed dress bobs, cues, 
and perukes. The people of Philadelphia dressed as the actors of our 
theatres now dress in old English comedy. They walked the streets in 
bright-colored and highly-decorated coats, three cornered hats, ruffled shirts 
and wristbands, knee breeches, silk stockings, low shoes and silver buckles. 

The Assembly of Pennsylvania was a miniature parliament. The 
early minutes of this body show that the members in William Penn’s time 
took their dinners with them tothe House [the house being a school-room 
hired for twenty shillings the session], and not infrequently adjourned for 
an hour to warm themselves. They. paid their clerk four shillings a day, 
and fined absentees ten pence. They often sat in silence meditating, as 
at a Quaker meeting; and they passed moral laws, forbidding the drink- 
ing of healths and the spreading of false news. But in 1750 the house 
could bother, torment, and drive into uncontrollable wrath almost any 
governor whom England saw fit to appoint. We read of riotous elections, 
of warm debates and dull debates, of party maneuvers to circumvent an 
administration which could not be defeated, and almost every other par- 
liamentary feature even to the exclusion of spectators and reporters. 

The office-seeker was, from all accounts, the same being as now. An 
amusing anecdote is told of James Otis in this connection. “They talk of 
sending me to the General Court,” he remarked to a friend. 

“You will never succeed in the General Court,” was the quick retort. 

“ Not succeed! And why not, pray?” 

“Why, Mr. Otis, you have ten times the learning and much greater 
abilities than I have, but you know nothing of human nature.” 

‘Indeed! I wish you would give me some lessons.” 

“I will with pleasure. In the first place, what meeting do you go to?” 

“ Dr. Sewall’s.” 

“Very well; you must stand up in sermon-time ; you must look devout 
and deeply attentive. Do you have family prayers?” 

“ No.” 
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“It were well if you did. What does your family consist of ?” 

“ Why, only four or five persons, commonly ; but at this time I have, in 
addition, one of Dr. Sewall’s saints, who is a nurse of my wife.” 

“ Ah! that is the very thing. You must talk religion with her in a very 
serious manner; you must have family prayers at least once while she is 
in your house. That woman can do you more harm or more good than 
any other person ; she will spread your fame throughout the congregation. 
I can also tell you, by way of example, some of the steps I take. Two or 
three weeks before an election comes on I send to the cooper and get all 
my casks put in order—I say nothing about the number of hoops. I send 
to the mason and have some jobs done to the hearths or the chimneys. 
I have the carpenter make some repairs on the roof of the wood-house. 
I often go down to the ship-yards about eleven o'clock, when they break 
off to take their drinks, and converse with them. They all vote for me.” 

These were what might be called political manceuvres of the olden time. 
And nowhere were they more prevalent than in Philadelphia. The 
results were in many instances of great moment. The Pennsylvania 
Hospital was established not far from this date by means of a trick which 
Franklin played upon the Assembly. He asked for a grant of £2,000, not 
to be paid until it should be shown that the public had voluntarily contrib- 
uted £2,000. Thus the bill was carried, for the members who had 
opposed the grant, and now conceived that they might have the credit of 
being charitable without the expense, agreed to its passage; and in 
soliciting subscriptions among the people, the conditional promise of the 
law was urged as an additional motive to give, since every man’s donation 
would be doubled. Thus, the clause that gave force to the bill worked 
both ways. A year or two later the corner-stone was laid of the institu- 
tion which has grown with the growth of Philadelphia until it now ranks 
among the best establishments of its kind on the globe. 

Philadelphia was excessively self-respecting even in her tender youth. 
She vigorously repudiated the vanity of concealing virtuous actions, like 
her great philosopher, Franklin, who said, “ Those who refrain from prais- 
ing themselves are apt to gratify their self-love by censuring others, which 
is a kind of indirect self-praise.” Then, again, he said, “If people make 
it a dead secret what they think of themselves, how are they ever to be 
set right if their opinions are erroneous?” If Franklin could have lived 
until 1888, he would have had the supreme satisfaction of witnessing the 
consummation of what he so ardently desired when he exclaimed, “ I wish 
the out-of-fashion practice of praising ourselves would, like other old 
fashions, come round into fashion again.” 
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At Washington, in 1867, I made the acquaintance of General Grant. I 
had a letter of introduction to him from a mutual friend which I felt 
assured would command for me a favorable reception—especially as my 
friend was not a politician, and was the owner of a stud of horses; which 
latter fact would, I believed, if anything could, open the mouth of the 
“Great Unspeakable ” as the General was then designated. I was not, how- 
ever, burning with that intense curiosity to know the hero personally which 
so largely prevailed, and I very much doubted if an interview at that 
time, when he was completely in the hands of the politicians who were 
shaping his course for the Presidency, would not bore him. President 
Johnson had succeeded Lincoln, and the War Department had just been 
handed over to General Grant. 

Finding myself one morning in that Department, and learning that the 
General was alone and unoccupied in his room, I sent in my card and note 
of introduction, with a message to the effect that 1 had no business what- 
ever to transact with the Secretary of War, and would take another oppor- 
tunity to present myself if he was then engaged. He received me at once, 
also my wife who chanced to be with me. The General was standing with 
his back to the fireplace and apparently without any preoccupation of 
mind. I introduced my wife, remarking that I had called simply for the 
pleasure of making his acquaintance. I paused for him to speak; he had 
briefly said “ Good-morning ” to us, and for the space of several seconds 
this appeared to be all he had to say. We were not asked to be seated, 
nor did his grave countenance evince the slightest desire to continue the 
conversation. Had I not been prepared for considerable reticence on his 
part, I should have at once retired. As it was, I suggested that perhaps 
I was interrupting him in some occupation. 

“No,” he said, ‘‘ 1 was not doing anything.” 

This assertion would have been comforting had he followed it up by 
any other remark, however commonplace, but he continued immovable in 
the same position and another awkward silence ensued. I alluded to the 
business of the War Department, and to the probable annoyances to which 
he was subjected. ‘ No;” he “wasn’t much troubled in that way.” 

This topic proving a failure, I referred to my friend, whose letter I had 
just presented, and asked if he had lately seen any of his horses? This 
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was a happy hit and broke the ice directly. General Grant’s face lighted 
up as if immensely relieved by the introduction of a genial subject, and 
asking us to be seated, ran on glibly about a certain colt belonging to our 
mutual friend, which, in his opinion, promised to be a good ‘ trotter. 
Unfortunately for me, I was but an indifferent judge of horseflesh, and 
knew little of my friend’s colt ; but I managed to keep the General on the 
track, which, with the occasional introduction of other topics, consumed a 
half hour of pleasant conversation. This was interrupted by the entrance 
of one of the functionaries of the Department, and we took our leave, the 
General asking me to call again. A few evenings later I met the General 
at a party at Senator Hooper’s. The rooms were very crowded and I was 
passing him with a simple salutation, when he inquired for my wife. I 
pointed her out in a corner of the room, where on one side of her was a 
vacant chair. The General remarked that he would go and see her, and 
pushing through the crowd made for the vacant chair, from which he never 
moved until supper was announced, when he took the lady in. 

I met him again at a reception at Secretary McCulloch’s, standing 
before the buffet, and asked him to join me ina glass of wine. He did 
not seem averse to it but with a very mournful expression said, “ I do not 
drink anything.” This I was subsequently told had been the case for some 
time. I changed the subject to that of an engraving hanging on the wall 
directly in front of us—a striking likeness of the First Napoleon—and 
asked what he thought of it. He regarded the picture earnestly, as if 
carefully examining the features, and made no reply. I waited with some 
curiosity to hear his opinion, for Grant was held to be a sphinx, generally 
speechless, but who when moved to utterance spoke with oracular wisdom. 
His continued silence suggested to me that possibly he did not know for 
whom the likeness was intended, so I repeated my question mentioning 
the hero’s name. After further contemplation of the engraving he pro- 
nounced his criticism, which was, “A very pretty picture, isn’t it?” 

Be it remembered that Grant was emphatically a soldier, and to force 
extraneous matters upon such a man is not a very fair way to obtain an 
estimate of his mental qualities. It was toward the close of his first term 
of the Presidency that I saw him again. In the course of conversation he 
voluntarily mentioned a foreign mission which would shortly be vacant. 
“I must accept his resignation,” he said, referring to the then incumbent, 
“although I hate to do so, he zs so poor.” Trifling as was the remark, it 
indicated the kind sensibilities of the great hero. 

In after years I met Grant on three occasions. One was at Constanti- 
nople during his famous journey “round the world.” His arrival in the 
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city of the Sultan would have excited more attention than it did, if public 
interest had not been concentrated upon events of great political impor- 
tance. The Russian-Turkish war was over, and the Russian troops and their 
gallant commanders were concentrated within a few miles of Stamboul, 
while the British fleet of “observation” was at anchor in the bay of Bes- 
sica, relatively at the same distance from the capital. Pera, the Christian 
quarter, was ina great state of excitement, and the glittering uniforms 
of distinguished Russian officers made the scene one of especial brilliancy. 
Under these circumstances our great General had been some hours ashore 
before the fact was known to even the foreign ambassadors, who are gene- 
rally on the guz vive for notable events. When I called at the United 
States legation to pay my respects to the General and Mrs. Grant, I found 
an earnest discussion going on as to the course of procedure to be adopted 
with respect to the interchange of visits between the ex-President and the 
diplomatic body. The question was, ought General Grant to call first 
upon them, or they upon him? There was no precedent in this case to 
govern procedure, and whether the distinguished visitor should be con- 
sidered as traveling ex officio was a mooted question. Official etiquette, 
as is well known, and most especially official etiquette in Eastern countries, 
is an almost religious observance, and cannot be violated in any of its 
prescribed technicalities with impunity. It is in no sense a personal mat- 
ter, and however much a foreign ambassador might desire to waive formal- 
ities under certain circumstances, he cannot do so without endangering a 
system to which he is a bound servant. Hence the great importance, in 
one sense of a most unimportant matter in another sense. 

Being asked for my opinion, I gave it without hesitation; but, to at 
least one of the gentlemen present, it was not acceptable. As to the 
General he was, with his usual modesty, quite indifferent, and would as 
willingly have made the first advances to the foreign diplomats as to have 
waited for them to call upon him. What I feared was, that if the question 
of precedence was not settled at once, and if either party hesitated as to 
what was expected by the other, some unpleasant circumstance might 
arise in that sensitive and gossiping community which would mar the 
pleasure of the General’s visit. It might prove to be another illustration of 
“ misunderstanding ” handed down to us in historic doggerel. 


‘* Lord Chatham, with his sword undrawn, 
Was waiting for Sir Richard Strachen ; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’m, 

Was waiting for the Earl of Chatham.” 
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I had a business engagement that day with the British ambassador, and 
thinking it best to study sentiment in that quarter, I left the disputants, 
and quietly slipping out of the apartment drove to the English em- 
bassy. When the business discussion was over, the ambassador asked if it 
was true that General Grant was in town. I replied that I had just left 
him at the American legation. A silence ensued, during which I fancied 
his excellency was revolving “the question” in his mind. At last he asked, 
very naifly : “Shall I call upon him?” 

I replied that the General would undoubtedly be most happy to see 
him, but that he had better call as soon as convenient, if he wished to find 
him, as I did not know what his engagements might be. “ Then I'll go at 
once,” he remarked, and rang the bell for his carriage. Sir Henry Layard 
had traveled sufficiently, and was too much a man of sound common 
sense to split straws of etiquette where an American ex-President was 
concerned. 

“Shall I give him a dinner?” said the ambassador, 

“ The General and Mrs. Grant,” I replied, “ will be very sensible of your 
kindness, Sir Henry.” 

On my way back to our legation I met the French ambassador walk- 
ing, and alighted and joined him. I remarked that I supposed he was on 
his way to call on General Grant. “No,” he said, he “ expected /e grand 
homme would call upon him.”” 1 mentioned that the British ambassador 
was already on his way to our legation. 

“« Are you sure of that?” he asked. 

“ Quite sure,” I replied, “there he goes,” as his excellency’s equipage 
swept past us. 

“Then /’7/ go,” he said, and we walked together to the legation. 

I stopped on the way to leave a card for Count Corti, the Italian 
minister, on which I wrote a few words. When we arrived at our legation 
the servant informed us that General Grant, with Mr. Maynard, the 
American minister, had just left the house to call on the diplomatic body. 
Thus, without compromise on either side, one of those awkward “ inci- 
dents” was happily avoided, and when the General and the foreign func- 
tionaries returned to their respective houses, they discovered that, moved 
by a similar impulse of international courtesy, they had been exchanging 
cards, 

General Grant enjoyed his visit to Constantinople, and under the 
courteous hospitality of the Imperial government saw everything of 
interest—but one thingy—that there was to see in that unique capital. The 
one thing he failed to see was the splendid body of Russian troops at San 
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Stefano, an hour by rail from Constantinople. I conveyed to him a press- 
ing invitation from Count General Ignatieff, the Russian ambassador, to 
make him a visit, with the additional inducement to witness a review of 
the troops, under the Grand Duke Nicolas, for his especial benefit. This 
would have been highly gratifying to General Grant, and he wished to 
accept the invitation. Unfortunately, he yielded to the impolitic advice 
of others, who were of opinion that, owing to the antagonistic feelings to- 
wards the victorious Russians on the part of the Ottoman government, 
the visit would be considered an offense towards his imperial hosts. 
General Ignatieff, as well as his wife, were greatly disappointed, and ex- 
pressed their astonishment and regret in very decided language. 

It was during this visit to Constantinople, and while narrating to General 
Grant, in private conversation, some of the concluding incidents of the 
Russian-Turkish war, that he remarked: ‘‘ Had J been in command of the 
Russian army, I would have entered Stamboul, made my terms of peace 
there, and informed the Powers that the army would evacuate the capital 
when those terms had been agreed to.” Subsequently, the General re- 
peated this opinion in the presence of others, one of whom, in print, re- 
ports him as having added a sweeping remark about “ driving the Turks 
into Asia,” which, however, he did not make in his conversation with me.* 

The next occasion when I met General Grant was at a reception in 
Paris at the house of the United States minister, General Noyes. The 
room was crowded, and after Grant had gone through with the process of 
handshaking, inevitable on such occasions, he seized the first convenient 
opportunity to retreat to the smoking room. There, at General Noyes’ 
request, I joined him. So dense was the tobacco smoke when I entered 
the room that the General and some dozen gentlemen seated beside 
him were almost invisible. As I approached, he took his cigar case from 
his pocket and offered me a huge Havana. I asked permission to smoke 
one of my own cigarettes. 

‘*So far as I, personally, am concerned,” the General said, “I’ve no 
objection to your doing so, provided the other gentlemén do not object— 
to the smoke.” 

This was the nearest approach to humor I had ever observed in him, 
although he possessed it, in a quiet degree, more than was generally sup- 
posed. He watched the process of cigarette smoking with interest and at last 


* TI once asked the Grand Duke Nicolas, then in command of the Russian division in 
Turkey, why he had not occupied Stamboul, quoting the precedent of the German occupation of 
Paris during the late war. ‘‘ We had plenty of precedents,” he replied, *‘ but it would have set 
Europe in a blaze had we done so.” ‘ 
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asked “what possible pleasure I found in smoking a roll of paper.” The 
question excited the risibility of the circle of gentlemen around him, some 
of whom were journalists; one of the number I observed was privately 
taking notes of the General’s conversation, which I dare say duly appeared 
in the newspaper he represented. I asked Grant about his passage across 
the Atlantic, and he said that although very stormy, he had not “ missed 
a single cigar.” One day in fact, as he sat on the deck smoking, the roll 
of the ship sent his chair from under him and, as he remarked, “I came 
down on my ”"—“ On your /ee¢, General, as you always do,” interrupted a 
witty friend. 

The last interview I had with the General was in New York in 1883. 
At his request I called upon him at his office on one of the upper floors of 
the building at the corner of Wall street and Broadway, where, after the 
“ fitful fever” of his military and political life, he was occupying the com- 
paratively humble position of president of a Mexican railroad company. 
The table before him was piled with unfolded newspapers, in the reading 
of which he had been engaged when I entered. A box of cigars was at 
his elbow, which he pushed towards me when I took my seat, as a necessary 
adjunct to conversation. He seemed glad of the interruption my visit 
afforded to what, no doubt, was a very humdrum and monotonous occu- 
pation ; for at that time “ Unconditional-Surrender Grant,” like all his pre- 
decessors in the Presidency, had surrendered the excitements and adula- 
tion of high position to the inevitable semi-obscurity of private life. We 
talked for nearly an hour without any interruption upon public affairs, 
especially upon the prospects for the Presidency. He had taken it for 
granted that the Republican candidate, whoever he might be, would be 
elected, and expressed his views rather freely upon the qualifications and 
disqualifications of the men from whom a selection would probably be 
made. Then giving the conversation a personal turn he spoke with the 
almost plaintive language of a child of the frequent and undeserved attacks 
upon him by certain newspapers, for which he said he could not account. 
He referred to the many and true personal friends, who remained as faith- 
ful to him as when he was in office, at which time selfish considerations 
might have been ascribed to them. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE MAYAS 


MONTEJO IN THE INTERIOR, AND FOUNDATION OF MERIDA 
(Part LIT. Conclusion from page 536, Vol. XIX.) 


To make them believe that they feared no multitude, the soldiers 
decided to go and meet the warriors. They went fifteen miles east to 
Tixkokob, where a body of men were stationed behind strong barricades. 
A battle ensued in which the Spaniards and their allies came off victorious. 
On their return to Hd, they found that the son of the Adelantado had 
arrived with yet more men from Campeche. In order to procure food for 
so many men and horses, expeditions went out from the camp every day. 
One morning, some foragers came in haste to tell Don Francisco that a 
great throng of armed men was approaching, one in their midst being 
borne in a palanquin. When near, this one alighted from his conveyance, 
and approaching the. camp, threw his bow and arrows on the ground, unit- 
ing his hands and uplifting them in token of peace. All his followers at the 
same time cast down their bows and arrows, and touching the ground with 
their finger-tips, afterward kissed them in sign of submission and friendship. 
Their chief then ascended the elevation, and Montejo stepped forward to 
meet him, taking him by the hand and leading him to his own quarters. 

This chief, then considered the greatest in the land, was Tutul Xiu, of 
Nahuatl, not Maya descent. He voluntarily came to offer obedience, and 
his services in subjugating the other inhabitants. He brought turkeys, 
fruits, and many welcome gifts, declaring that the perseverance and daring 
of the white men had made him wish to become their friend and a Chris- 
tian. He begged the general to perform some religious rite at once, which 
request was complied with, Montejo going through a solemn adoration of 
the cross, the chief imitating everything and concluding by going on his 
knees and kissing the object of worship. 

Tutul remained two months with the white men, then, leaving them 
well provided, returned to his province to acquaint all his people with his 
wishes and resolve. He sent ambassadors to the lords of Sotuta, the 
Cocoms, and to others in the eastern part of the land. Prince Nachi 
Cocom received the embassy, which, in the name of Tutul Xiu, begged that 
he too would offer allegiance to Montejo. He said he would give his 
answer in a few days; meanwhile the ambassadors should be his guests. 
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Cocom and his caciques laid a plot, and a great hunt was arranged in honor 
of the visitors. They were taken to Otzmal, where, with an abundance of 
game and many other good things, they feasted during three days. On 
the fourth a banquet was spread beneath a wide-spreading tree, where 
dancing and other rejoicings were continued. But when dessert was 
served, at a given signal, the ambassadors had their throats cut. Ah Kin 
Chi,* a priest, and son-in-law of Tutul Xiu, alone was spared to tell that 
prince what had occurred, and that Cocom considered him a great coward. 
Ah Kin Chi was deprived of sight, his eyes being put out with an arrow. 
Four captains then led him back with all due courtesy to the territory of 
his chief. Left alone, he cried for help, was heard, and conducted to 
Tutul Xiu, to whom he gave an account of all that had transpired. 

The other people of the eastern districts were just as unwilling as 
Cocom to give in to the Spaniards, so all those still determined to resist 
congregated for a great battle. Some writers say they numbered 60,000, 
others 40,000. The Spaniards were few, but had many allies and came off 
victorious. June II, 1541, was the date of this battle. Hundreds of 
natives perished, but very few white men. This conflict decided the con- 
quest, and at the beginning of 1542 Merida was founded, though the inhab- 
itants were not yet subdued. Those of Chichen and surrounding parts 
would not voluntarily yield; so in May, 1542, Don Francisco went with 
the greater number of his people to Sotuta, realm of the Cocoms or 
Kupuls. These and those of Choaca were very warlike, and compelled 
the unwelcome foreigners to fight at every turn, none of the eastern prov- 
inces submitting except when vanquished by force of arms. 

There is no doubt that many of the conquered people were reduced to 
slavery. In August, 1543, a Spanish vessel cast anchor at Campeche. It 
was loaded with many things, even cattle, which the Spaniards needed, but 
there was neither gold or silver in the land with which to pay for the 
desired cargo. They therefore used all their powers of persuasion to 
induce Montejo to let them give natives in payment. But he could not, 
owing to a law made in Barcelona November 20, 1542: “ From this time 
forward, no Indians shall for any cause be made slaves as some have been 
heretofore, contrary to right and reason, and contrary to our orders.” 

Such laws are the best proof that natives had been sold into slavery. 

That very year a petition was sent to the king asking him among other 
things to “give to us and our children the Indians who were divided 
among us,” and again “that every time the Indians resist our authority 


* The son of Ah Kin Chi, born in 1540, learned the Spanish and Latin languages, and became 
quite famous among his people as a writer of great merit. 
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we may make war upon them, and enslave the captured. . . . That we 
may be permitted to make slaves of the women and children . . . because 
if the Spaniards see a way of getting some profit out of them they will 
protect them.” In 1545 Bartolome de las Casas, Bishop of Chiapas, visited 
Campeche with a party of Dominicans. He reproved his countrymen for 
holding slaves and for their cruelty to the natives. Soon afterward the 
Franciscan friars came to the country. They industriously acquired the 
Maya tongue in order to confess and preach to their newly-baptized flock. 

For the supposed good of the souls of the natives the fathers laid 
down some very strict rules, even flogging those who failed to attend 
mass. Blows were likewise bestowed on those who came late to church. 
As soon as service commenced two men, whip in hand, placed themselves 
at the door, and treated tardy comers to a few strokes that they might in 
future be more anxious to hear of the wonderful love of God. 

In 1546 the Adelantado came with his wife from Chiapas, and was 
received in Campeche by his son, afterward passing to Merida, where he 
established himself as governor. In the same year the people of the east, 
those of Nachi-Cocom and others, again planned to fight the strangers. 
Such was their hatred, such their resolution to drive them away, and so 
sure were they of doing it, that they slaughtered the dogs, cats, and fowls 
brought among them by the white men, so that nothing would remain to 
remind them of Spain. 

The first victims were two brothers who had gone to the village of 
Chemax to collect tribute. They were crucified, their heads afterward 
being carried around on poles. Similar executions took place in other vil- 
lages at the same time. But before the multitude could reach Valladolid, 
where a body of Spaniards were stationed, information of what they intended 
to do was carried there by informers. Word was at once sent to Merida. 
Valladolid was soon besieged, and the soldiers, sure that help would come 
from the capital, went out to meet the enemy, leaving one or two men to 
beat the drum, so as to make believe that cavalry would soon be ready 
to attack the aggressors. The few men succeeded in killing several natives, 
they themselves losing not one man; then they retired, leaving the enemy 
on the field. They repeated these short sailies from time to time to hold 
off the besiegers until succor could arrive. At last, when all hope seemed 
lost, forty comrades arrived from the capital. In the battle which fol- 
lowed, twenty of them perished, as well as five hundred native allies. 
The assailants died in large numbers, but fought desperately and reck- 
lessly until worn out, then retreated, followed up by the victors. Reach- 
ing their villages, they fought madly to defend themselves and their 
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homes, but finally, to avoid being captured and tortured, they fled into the 
forests. 

Friar Luis de Villalpando, who knew the Maya language thoroughly, 
having been among the fathers who were in Champoton in 1535, went in 
search of the fugitives, leading them back to their villages, inducing the 
strong to carry the weak and wounded, showing compassion to all, doing 
for them with his own hand all in his power, so that they were drawn 
toward him. He talked about the Christian religion, and suiting his 
language to their understanding, likened God to a mother bird whose 
chicks come to seek shelter under her wing when menaced by the vulture. 
The priests, he told them, were God’s representatives, and the people 
must come to them for refuge from the devils who sought to destroy 
them. Their deities were what he alluded to as devils, but the persecuted 
people thought he meant the soldiers, for afterward when they were 
going to be ill-treated they ran to him, and hiding behind his big hanging 
sleeves remained perfectly silent. Inquiring from a boy what this meant, 
he was told, “ They want to whip me, and I come to you because you are 
a good father as I heard you say eight days ago.’’ Villalpando then re- 
quested that those who thus sought his protection should go unpunished, 
that their faith might not be destroyed. Many thus learned to obey his 
slightest wish. Some of the priests were warm friends and defenders of the 
Indians. In 1548 two or three went bravely into the interior and tried to 
persuade certain lords and caciques to liberate all their slaves. This made 
them so angry that they wanted to kill the meddlesome friars. 

A little child, five years old, whom Villalpando had baptized, came to 
him one afternoon and asked: ‘‘ Which is best, to live or die?” and was 
answered: “To live, for that is natural, and death is the inheritance of 
sin.” The child then said: “ Well, father, if you wish to live, flee; for our 
masters will burn you in your house to-night.” Thanking the child, the 
monk told him to go home to his parents and come in the morning to see 
him. “But if they burn you, how shall I see you?” asked the child. 
““You come and see me,” repeated the monk. The child said he loved 
him, and would come. That night, sure enough, men armed with flaming 
torches and weapons surrounded the hut, yelling and insulting the priests 
for more than an hour, when all of a sudden, instead of setting fire to the 
structure, they departed. They had heard the approach of horsemen, 
who were on their way to another place. In the morning when mass was 
celebrated none of the villagers appeared except one little fellow who 
peeped in at the door. The priest recognized him as the child who had 
warned him. Being called he ran to Villalpando with a smiling face, 
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saying: “Father, art really alive? Now I say your God must indeed be 
great and powerful! My parents are in the forest, hiding from the horse- 
men,* but I ran away to come and see you, and keep my word. I am so 
glad you are alive, and I want to stay with you.” 

The individuals who had instigated the attack were captured and taken 
to Merida, their intended victim likewise going to plead for them. They 
were sentenced to be burned, and he begged the Adelantado to let the 
preparations go forward, but to spare them at the last moment at his 
earnest request, so that they would afterward care for him. The gov- 
ernor consented. There, before a great fire into which they were to be 
cast, Villalpando on his knees begged for their life, his request only 
being granted after overcoming much apparent unwillingness on the part 
of Montejo, who was in reality overjoyed at not having to burn them. 
The prisoners, bound, were given over to their rescuer, who freed them, 
led them to the convent and fed them. When he afterward returned in 
their company to Mani they were devoted to him. 

Many of the natives became much attached to the fathers and sought 
their advice, though at the same time they were greatly provoked at their 
efforts to abolish the old religious rites. Those who persisted in practic- 
ing them were punished, being placed on a scaffold with the bonnet of 
the Inquisition on their head, and flogged ; their hair was cut short, which 
they considered a terrible affront. A great number professed Christianity, 
but many others, being driven to despair, hung themselves. 

Bishop C. Carillo y Ancona of Merida, himself a native, has published 
a very interesting work + in which he expresses himself concerning the 
conquest as follows: ‘“ The victims of it, however great their number, were 
certainly fewer than would have resulted from the wars that the Indians 
had among themselves. . . . However much their new masters ill- 
treated them, they suffered less than when enslaved beneath the tyrannical 
sway of their old oppressors. . . . All the first Spaniards who settled 
in this country were married to native women. . . . If these (Span- 
iards) are our fathers, they (natives) areour mothers. . . . Those who 
see our lower classes, and judging by them, affirm that for the vanquished 
race the discovery and conquest have brought only degradation and ruin, 
deceive themselves. The conquered race is not alone in this part of our 
present society but in all that which we ourselves form—the upper and 
middle classes. In all the nations of the globe there are dregs of popula- 
tion, always poor and miserable, and that of our country is erroneously 


* The natives always greatly dreaded a charge of cavalry. 
+ Historia Antigua de Yucatan. 
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called the /ndians, as if they alone were such.” This is well said and very 
true. Nevertheless, many a happy home was destroyed, and untold 
cruelty inflicted. If some were bettered by the coming of the white man 
it was not manifest for a long time. The natives became in fact, if not in 
name, slaves, even the upper classes. 

In 1549, according to Lizana, one Herrera was sent from Mexico to 
Yucatan to investigate certain accusations made against the Adelantado, 
and to take from him and his offspring all the natives they held as serfs, as 
well as the rest of their property, the same being equally divided among 
the conquerors who, it was alleged, had not been fairly treated by him, he 
having monopolized nearly all the tributes, and overworked his serfs. 
Finding himself dispossessed of everything, the Adelantado went to Spain 
and died. He is said to have been good to the poor and amiable with all. 
Everybody, including the monks, and even the natives, grieved at his 
departure from Yucatan. Don Francisco de Montejo could not succeed to 
his father’s title or estate, because he was an illegitimate child, but he was 
allowed to keep as his own the house built by his father in the square of 
Merida. He died there in 1564, leaving a debt of $30,000. Before dying, 
the Adelantado had begun a suit to recover his property. His daughter, 
Catalina, carried it on, and made a point of the fact that her father was the 
first Spaniard to step upon the shores of Mexico, and to carry to the king 
presents of gold, silver, and other things from that country. After the death 
of Catalina her son continued litigations, and lastly his nephew Suarez de 
Solis gained the case in 1617, fifty-six years after it was begun. The title 
of Adelantado was restored, besides a large sum of money and many In- 
dians that were to be the property of the family for four generations. 

In an old diary kept by a native and written in the Maya language, we 
find the following : “‘ November 21, 1761. Those of the village of Cisteil 
who uprose against the whites have been vanquished by them.” The fact 
is that ever since the sixteenth century, when the conquest was said to be 
effected, the people have from time to time renewed their vain struggle, 
till, in 1847, after a long contest and many scenes of horror, a few thousand 
freed themselves from all government save the authority of their chiefs. 
From that time to this they have urged war against all the other inhabit- 
ants, and though many expeditions have been organized against them, they 
have not for one moment been reduced to obedience. 
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INCIDENTS OF BORDER LIFE IN OHIO 
LOUIS WETZELL 


More than fifty years ago, while a resident of Wheeling, West Virginia, 
—a city then in its gristle—I found the region rife with legends of the 
brave acts and sufferings of the early settlers. Toward the close of the 
last century it was the site of one of the border forts or stockades around 
which were enacted marvelous deeds of battle, massacre and heroism. 
The story of Elizabeth Zane—a maiden of 16 years—who, during one of 
its sieges, dared to go from the fort to an outer magazine for powder, 
despite Indian bullets and arrows, has been handed along in public remem- 
brance through some of our school histories. Her family was one of con- 
sideration and wealth when I resided there; and from the old people in 
the vicinity I gathered many other tales of border hardihood wherein 
their kindred were concerned. 

One of the heroes of the perilous infancy of the town whose name and 
exploits were oftenest mentioned was Louis Wetzell; and to chronicle a 
single instance of his successful daring is the purpose of this sketch. 

He came from the wilds of western Pennsylvania and joined the gar- 
rison at the fort, bringing with him a rifle of unusual length and accuracy 
and an enviable reputation as an Indian fighter, skilled in all the craft of a 
backwoodsman. He had acquired the ability to load his weapon while 
running, which on several occasions was the means of his own safety and 
of detriment to his tawny pursuers, who came to respect a “gun that was 
always loaded.” 

On his arrival at the fort, Wetzell found the garrison much agitated 
over the mysterious disappearance of several soldiers, who, induced by the 
call of a wild turkey in the neighboring forests, had gone out to bag the 
game and had never returned. Wetzell had his own idea of the source of 
that turkey-call, and was himself able to imitate it so as to deceive the bird 
itself. He volunteered to bring his suspicions to the test of personal 
experiment. Heedless of all remonstrances against his perilous venture, 
with a supply of parched corn and jerked beef, a canteen of water and his 
trusty rifle, he stole forth one evening, deprecating all anxiety or search 
for himself unless he should fail to return within three days. 


Half a mile from the fort a narrow ravine with rocky and precipitous 
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sides gave passage to a creek which joined the Ohio some distance below. 
The broken stratification of the rocks formed numerous cavernous recesses 
quite convenient as lairs for the wild beasts of the region and hiding places 
for Indians bent on murderous mischief about the fort. Wetzell climbed into 
a tall dense pine overhanging the west bank, which gave him an extensive 
range up and down the ravine, and here settled himself for protracted 
observation. He passed the night in the tree, and at early dawn was 
roused by a wild turkey’s call which seemed to issue from a thicket on the 
opposite bank and some rods down the stream. He immediately answered 
the cry and while the alternating notes were continued at intervals, Wet- 
zell watched the thicket with a keen eye along the barrel of his rifle. At 
length a dusky pate surmounted by a scalp lock was seen cautiously peer- 
ing over the edge of rock beneath the leaves. The crack of his rifle and 
the moribund droop of the target were simultaneous, and our hero after 
waiting for assurance against a death-feigning ruse, descended from his 
perch and proceeded to investigate his victim. He found a venerable 
savage dead on the edge of a spacious cavern whose mouth was curiously 
concealed by the bushy screen. With him were the guns, scalps and other 
spoils of several soldiers whom his cunning had lured to their death. This 
particular death-ruse was no longer known around the fort. 


I remember hearing other anecdotes of Wetzell’s prowess, who became 
the hero of the region. He was subsequently distinguished in the border 
conflicts with the Indians beyond the Ohio, in which his Parthian strategy 
of loading and firing on retreat gained him additional renown. Perhaps 
some of the western archeological readers of the Magazine of American 
History may give further information about him and his finality. 





AN ENGLISHMAN’S POCKET NOTE-BOOK IN 1828 
WHAT HE SAW IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 64.) 


January 1, 1829. The New Year commenced unfavorably considering 
the alarming news we had received, and the danger of traveling in the 
present unsettled state of the country. As soon as the day broke we had 
a glorious view of thé noble range of the Andes in the distance: the pictu- 
resque town of Vera Cruz close to us with her numerous towers; on the 
opposite side the small island of sand which forms the roadsted, and on 
which is built the castle of J. Juan de Ulloa. The crowning point of all, 
and on which I long dwelt with pleasure was the lofty pinnacle of the 
Ouzaba, covered with its perpetual snow. The sun just rising allowed the 
whole mountain to be visible, which was indeed the noblest sight I had 
yet seen of the works of nature. . _. . The whole range formed a kind 
of amphitheatre sloping towards the sea to within a few miles of Vera Cruz. 
Not having received our permit at eight o’clock, Eden and myself went on 
shore and proceeded immediately to the house of the English Consul who 
was able to secure us permission to remain ashore and also to get our lug- 
gage. The first appearance of the streets was unfavorable enough. The 
walls of the Town are in a very dilapidated condition ; the houses old-fash- 
ioned, dark and decayed ; and the streets next the ramparts covered with 
stones and rubbish of all sorts. I was struck with the numberless turkey- 
buzzards—a kind of vulture—walking peaceably about the streets. 

We endeavored to secure lodgings at the only 2 Posadas within the 
Town: they were however so full of Spaniards who have left Mexico in 
consequence of the recent revolution, that we were happy to take up our 
quarters with the consul, who kindly offered us 2 rooms. I inquired at 
one of the above Posadas for a sleeping room and was shown into a kitchen, 
or rather, a small recess for an oven where the mesonero kindly offered to 
make a bed for us, asa favor. Our luggage arrived at the quay outside the 
walls soon after 12 o’clock, when the rascally officers were either eating, 
sleeping or gambling. There it remained under their custody until 2 
o'clock, when it was allowed to pass the gate. Here commenced a scene 
of viliany and insolence amongst the custom house officers; All our clothes 
were taken out in the middle of the Plaza, surrounded by all the robbers and 
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vilians of the Town, and we were in considerable apprehension about our 
money, having a bag full of dollars. After this disgusting and outrageous 
ceremony our Trunks were seized upon by about 20 blacks, who proceeded 
with them tothe consuls. The whole scene was a disgrace to any civilized 
country. The weather to-day has been dreadfully oppressive. The accounts 
which the consul has given us of the deadly yellow fever, are sufficient to 
intimidate strangers on their arrival. Notwithstanding this season of the 
year is generally considered more healthy the Consul has just learnt the 
death of a young Englishman, who has been but a few days in the Town. 
And he also tells us there are several more just arrived, who are already 
on their death beds. 

We have had several conversations with persons here just returned from 
Mexico. They all agree that the road isin a dangerous state, with almost 
the certainty of being robbed. One gentleman with his party just now 
arrived, traveled with an escort of 80 dragoons. The fact however is com- 
pletely confirmed by the attack and robbery of the conductor or convoy 
of gold and silver, which had never happened before even in the worst 
times. The whole road is lined bya lawless set of troops who live and are 
paid by rapine. The Town of Mexico was completely ransacked the 
beginning of December, and an immense property lost together with many 
hundreds killed by these Banditti. 

In the present sickly state of the Town of Vera Cruz Eden and myself 
have determined to push on by ourselves, and take little money or clothes. 
There is much to be seen in Vera Cruz; all the houses are built large, 
strong, and well adapted to keep out the sun and heat. The Consul’s 
house is very large, all the rooms paved with brick, with stone partitions 
and arches. Every room is constructed as if for defence, with embrazures 
for firing muskets. It is immediately at the walls, looking upon the sea. 
We are indebted to his kindness and hospitality for our comfortable 
accommodations, which we were much in need of after 19 days on board 
a vessel during which time I did not once take off my clothes: although 
constantly wet through. My health does not appear to have suffered 
much, although to day I feel heated and unwell. Eden is also in good 
condition notwithstanding an epileptic fit he had on board the vessel, 
which alarmed me considerably at the time. 

January 2. Refreshed with a night’s sleep, the first I have had for 3 
weeks. The heat to day is intolerable. We went with the courier of the 
Embassy, who is a Spaniard, to secure a coche for tomorrow. The cochero 
at first demanded 150 dollars to take us to Xalapa; the courier however 
after much debating secured it for us at 50 dollars. This is the usual 
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mode of doing business in this country, viz, to offer a half or two thirds of 
the price demanded, whatever it may be. The cochero was a singular 
looking fellow in. a Mexican costume (which is quite indiscribable) and 
in person puts me very much in mind of the prints of Don Quixote. 
Although I can now converse a little in Spanish I find considerable 
difficulty in understanding the common people, who speak exceedingly 
quick and with a peculiar accent. On board the packet I constantly kept 
up a conversation in Spanish with one of the Mexicans, a gentlemanly 
man and Colonel of one of their regiments .... 

January 3. We left Vera Cruz this morning at 8 o'clock. Our carriage 
which was quite unique’and singular was after the following manner. The 
body very large like the very old fashioned vehicles still to be seen in 
England, and the said body hung on leather springs attached to 2 long 
planks supported by 4 wheels; the said wheels were neither circular or in 
a straight line. The extreme length of the carriage was about double of 
any now to be seen.. We had eleven mules, viz, 3 in front on one of 
which sat a cochero, 5 in the centre, and 3 more at the wheels, on one of 
which rode another cochero. The best idea of the Whole cavalcade may 
be found in some old pictures of Gil Blas, of the carriages in Spain of the 
16th Century, which they exactly resemble. After several stoppages in 
the street we passed through the puerte at 8 o’clock and proceeded for the 
first 2 miles over an extensive plain of land on a level with the sea. 
The whole Town is surrounded with the same dreary prospect. After 2 
hours labouring we entered into a narrow lane between high sand banks, 
covered with stinted Tropical Plants.: I observed the bananna, wild 
orange, palms, and flowers of every hue. The road being low and con- 
fined I found the heat and dust intolerable. As we advanced the jungle 
became much thicker and vegetation more luxuriant. The birds were in 
great abundance, many were of the richest and most beautiful plumage, 
red, green, yellow, etc. Their names however I could not learn. We 
regretted not having brought a gun with us, as they were quite tame, and 
might have been easily shot. The parrots mustered strong, at least I 
judged so from the noise they made. After dragging through 9 miles of 
land, we arrived at the village of Santa Fé where we breakfasted 
The walls of the house where we stopped were constructed simply of the 
Bamboo cane split, and not placed very close together, the roof covered 
with the leaves of the palm. It was the best house in the village. 

On entering we found the good lady making candles in the centre of 
the room, the only one in the house. Two or three chairs with an old 
table completed the list of furniture. The floor was the soil on which the 
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house was constructed. The Senora brought us some excellent chocolate, 
tortillas eggs, and some dried meat prepared with garlick. We had also 
black beans, the common dish of the country. I must. remark that we 
had no knives, but immensely heavy silver forks and spoons, which are to 
be found in the lowest choza in the country. At 12 o’clock we were again 
under weigh and began to ascend the high land. The road was execrably 
bad and in some steep places we had great difficulty in forcing the mules 
todrag up our unwieldy carriage. All hands were employed in shouting, 
licking, and throwing stones at the unfortunate mules. The cocheros 
were constantly engaged in getting off to arrange their harness and in 
hollowing to the mules arra arriba vamonos, etc. 

At 4 o'clock we reached our resting place for the night, 20 miles from 
Vera Cruz . . . Here we stopped at a similar meson to the one at Santa 
Fé, at least it bore the name of a Posada, but we were literally refused 
by the Senora to a spot inside the house where we might throw our 
beds. Our dinner consisted of two or three small pieces of meat swim- 
ming in broth and Garlic with some Tortillas and water. Passed the 
night in our carriage, as well as we were able, in front of the house. 

January 4. We left our quarters at daylight. We were saluted with 
the noisy cries of innumerable parrots who were leaving their retreats in 
the woods and flying past usin pairs. We continued this morning ascend- 
ing and occasionally passed through extensive plains, or table-land, with- 
out the least appearance of cultivation. The trees in these places are 
scattered over the land which appeared excellent pasture. Nothing could 
be more beautiful than the rich foliage of the Trees and luxuriant growth 
of the shrubs and flowers. The wild orange, various species of the manmosa 
with its highly scented flowers, small palm trees, amongst them a species 
of the date, the cactus or prickly pear, and.a beautiful tree in great abund- 
ance with large white flower whose name I did not know. The country 
was acontinuous garden. We halted at the same kind of Posada as 
yesterday where our fare was much worse. Again under weigh, and 
after ascending and descending several ridges of high land, our mules 
refused to drag our carriage up a very steep and broken part of the road, 
which indeed appeared to me impracticable. All hands commenced 
another attack on the unhappy mules, shouting, throwing immense stones, 
etc. The cruelty to these poor animals was quite distressing to see. Our 
cocheros fastened one of the spare mules to the carriage by means of a 
rope attached to the animal’s tail ; in this manner after much difficulty, and 
delay, we reached the top of the mountain. At one o’clock we descended 
into a beautiful glen. The descent was rapid and precipitous, the rocks 
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on one side hanging perpendicularly. We passed 2 excellent bridges thrown 
over the river which rushes through the glen. The whole scenery was 
highly picturesque and romantic. The road through the pass must be a 
mile in length, including the bridges. The village is composed as usual of 
bamboo huts; the people dressed in their Sunday attire added much to the 
singularity of the scene. They were amusing themselves with some horse 
races along the road. We got some dinner here, dried meat and Tortillas 
and a kind of beer made of the juice of the palm very sweet and palat- 
able. 

After a fatiguing ride we reached El Plain at eight o’clock. The car- 
riage in front of us stuck fast in a large chasm in the road made by the 
rains. Our cocheros remained to give assistance and Eden and myself 
walked on to our Inn at the bottom of the hill. Here we were accommo- 
dated with quarters near our mules—a wing from the body of the house 
(which in this case was built of stone) formed 2 sides of a square, a dead 
wall and large wooden gates to enter, completing the enclosure. In the 
centre were stationed our mules and carriages ; and in the above mentioned 
wing were one or 2 rooms appropriated to travellers. We considered our- 
selves fortunate in having any place to lie down. Our room, resembling 
the cage in a country village, contained no furniture of any description. 
We procured with some difficulty two camp-bedsteads where we threw 
our cloaks, and for myself I never passed a more agreeable night or slept 
sounder in my life. Our only convenience for washing in the morning 
was a large tumbler, which served us for a basin etc. 

January 5. After a cup of excellent coffee, we proceeded on foot in 
advance of our carriage up a very steep hill which forms the heights on 
the other side of the valley. We passed an old church which was destroyed 
during the Revolution. Passed several peasants all of whom I observe are 
remarkably civil, saluting us always in passing. After ascending 2 or 3 
miles we had a beautiful view of the glen below us; after two hours more 
ascent, a view of the whole country stretched out below us the distant 
plains where we had traveled for the last 2 days, the furthest prospect 
bordered by the Sea. 





JOURNAL OF LIEUTENANT TJERCK BEEKMAN, 1779 


OF THE MILITARY EXPEDITION OF MAJOR GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN 
AGAINST THE SIX NATIONS OF INDIANS 


The original manuscript of this Journal—from which the following accu- 
rate and literal copy has been made—had been deposited in a box among 
other valuable documents relating chiefly to the Dumont family and was 
overlooked when the journals of the other officers of General Sullivan’s 
expedition were published by the state. It was in the possession of Mrs. 
Mary Westbrook Van Deusen of Kingston, a granddaughter of Captain 
Tjerck and Rachel Dumont Beekman. Mrs. Van Deusen has lately written 
and published in book form a charming sketch of the burning of Kingston, 
entitled “ Rachel Dumont,” in which she gives the story of the early life 
and-courtship of her grandmother, Mrs. Tjerck Beekman, as related by her- 
self from time to time, as she lived until July, 1856. She was ninety-three 
years of age when she died. 

Lieutenant Tjerck Beekman was born at Kingston, New York, 30th De- 
cember, 1754. He was the son of Iohannes Beekman and Lydia Van Keu- 
ren, and a descendant of Wilhelmus Beekman, American ancestor of the 
Beekman family, who came to New Amsterdam in 1647.* Lieutenant Beek- 
man joined the Continental Army at the commencement of the Revolution- 
ary War, served during the expedition to Quebec and Montreal; was 
appointed Ensign 21 November, 1776, and Lieutenant September 1, 1778 
of 2d Company [Captain Benjamin Pelton] of 2d New York Regiment. 
He was at Valley Forge and participated in all the hardships and engage- 
ments of his regiment until the close of the war. 

He was one of the original members of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
He died 25 December, 1791, at the age of 37. 


A Journal of the march of the 2" N. York Regt after leaving their Winter 
Quarters at Rochester in the State of N. York the 31 April, 1779. 


Saturday May 1* Incampt near Jacobus Brown 

Sunday May the 2"4 

Monday the 3 Drew Provisions Prepared for march— 

Tuesday May 4™ Struck tents Loaded our Baggage Begin our March at 


* For full genealogy see April number, 1888, of Genealogical and Biographical Record. 
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6 A.M. We wheir allarmed by an Express from the Fantine Kill Wheir was a 
Small Party of the Enemy Murdering the inhabitance & burning their Houses 
Col? Courtlandt With his Regt Endeavored to Gain their Rear but in Vain the 
Enemy fled burnt 3 houses Killed 10 Persons at 4 In the afternoon Returned 
to Wawarsink & Remained there that Night. 

Thursday the 6" Loaded our Baggage at 7 A. M. began our march for 
Mamacattan Wheir we Arrived at 7 P. M. march this day 14 miles 

Friday may 7™ at 4 Past 4 struck our tents Begin our march at 5, arrived at 
Dewitt Fort at Pinpack } Past 3 forded the Creek at 4. Marched for Deckers 
Wheir We arrived at Sun Set Crossed the Delaware River in Waggons Pitched our 
Camp—This Days march 21 miles 

Saturday May 8" Drew Provisions about Eleven began our march marching 
close under the Foot of the Shawangonk Mountain Leaving A considerable Morass 
upon our Right At 6 miles came upon the Delaware at the House of Isaac Van 
Aukin Proceeded Down the River to Namanach. this Day marched 14 miles $ 
through this Days March the Land Very Good and thick settled. 

Sunday May 9™ Loaded our Provisions in Cannoes sent them down the River 
at 8A. M. Began our march and marched as far as Esq’ Van Kamps the Weather 
Being Very Hott here Rested, from the Place we left in the morning the Land 
Very Good : after Refreshment marched for Deckers Ferry wheir we Incamped by 
Sun Set marched this day 16 miles. 

Monday ro” Nothing Remarkable Happened, the troops imployed in Washing. 

Tuesday 11" Struck our tents and Loaded our Baggage The troops crossed 
the Ferry and began their march at 7 A.M. Marched for several miles close under 
the foot of the Shawangonk Mountain At Dark Arrived at fort Penn at Col® Strouds 
this Days march 15 miles the Land Very Good Well Water* 

Wednesday May 12. Remained in our Present Incampment Rainy Weather 

- Thursday 13 Rainy Weather Camp as yesterday 

Friday 14" Clear Weather at 8 O’clock Received Orders for marching 1 
O’clock Struck tents Marched for Learners filed off the Main Road about one 
Quarter of mile from fort Penn to the Right Marched about 5 miles incampt on 
side of a hill Very Rough & Stony 

Saturday 15 Detached 60 men under cover of the Light Infantry to mend the 
Road in front 

Arrived at Learners at one O clock, Incampt marched 3 miles $ Joined Col® 
Spencer Regt 

Sunday 16 camp Remained at Learners the two Regiments Employed in Work- 
ing on the Road. 

Monday 17" at 7 o clock a. m. Struck Tents marched to White Oak Run then 
Baptized by the name of Rum Bridge this Days march about 6 miles. 

Tuesday 18" 19° 20 21% 22"? Remained in camp Detained by Rainy Weather. 

Sunday 23 Struck tents marched on making the Road & incampt on the 
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East Side of Tunkhannk Entr* the Great Swamp timbered with Pine Spruce & 
Birch this Day Opened the Road 6 miles. 

Monday 24™ Struck tents Crossed the Creek Opened the Road 1 mile 4 Pitched 
our camp near a Small Run 

Tuesday 25™ the Camp Remained as yesterday men employed as Usuall Oppen- 
ing the Road to the Tobehannah the swamp between the two Creeks mvery about 
2 miles } a Part 

Wednesday 26" the Camp as yesterday, men Employed in Washing 

Thursday 27th Began to build a Bridge across the Tobehannah— 

Friday 28 Finished the Bridge and Returned to camp— 

Saturday 29" A Detachment of 200 men from the two Reg* Employed in open- 
ing the Road— 

Sunday 3oth at 6 A.M. Struck Tents loaded the Baggage Except Stores wheir 
left for Want of Waggons 

Proceeded for Locust hill Opening the Road Through very myery Bad Places 
Arrived at Locust Hill 6 P.M. Incampt upon Dry Good Land. This days march 
about 5 miles 

Monday 31** Camp Remained as yesterday March" out at 4 P.M. for Work 
Col® Cillys Regiment joined, 

at 7 o clock in the Morning a Detachment of 150 men Sent Forward to Wyo- 
ming under the command of Col? Smith 

June 1*. Camp remained as before Troops employed as yesterday 

Wednesday June 2™ the Whole of the Detachment at Work 


This Day Clothing arrived and about onl of salt Provisions condemned unfit 
for use— 

Thursday 3¢ camp as before men employed in working 

Friday 4" Troops employed as before. 

Saturday June 5" Troops employed as before Camp Remaining still upon the 
Hill. This Day 3 Deserters Brought in of 2°¢ York Reg,t 

Sunday June 6"—one half of the men Employed as before the Rest Remained 
in Camp \ 

Monday June 7™ at 4 A.M. struck tents Loaded our baggage and began our 
march Marched about 7 miles Pitched Camp on the Edge of the Hill by the 
Shades of Death 

Tuesday the 8 at 4 P.M. Struck tents Loaded our Baggage and began our march 
Passing the Shades of Death through this place the Road Very Bad besides a Very 
High Hill to asscend, Opened the Road this Day about 3 miles 

Wednesday June 9™ the troops employed as yesterday 

Thursday 10" The Troops Employed as yesterday working through the Bear 
Swamp. 

Friday 11 At 7 A. M. the Troops march,‘ to work Leaving 1 Cap‘, 2 Subbs & 
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50 Men to Guard the Camp At 10 the camp was struck and followed after In- 
campt at the 7 mile House 

Saturday 12“ A detachment of 100 Men Besides 25 men as a Covering Party 
wheir sent forward to Complete the Road. 

Sunday 13" Rainy Weather The Troops Remain,‘ in Camp 

Monday 14™ at 6 A.M. Struck Tents Loaded our Baggage 

At 7 began our march for Wyoming Crossed a Very High Hill at the Foot of 
which lays Wyoming Wheir we arrived at 11 O clock, Had an Elegant Dinner for 
the whole Party Prepared by the Gentlemen Sent Forward. Incampt on the East 
Side of the River 

Tuesday 15" This Day being Rainy the troops of the Detachment Remained as 
yesterday 

Wednesday 16" Rainy Weather The Camp as Before. 

Thursday This clear at 11 A.M. Struck Tents At 12 began our march for 
Jacobs Plains about 3 miles up the River Incampt upon’a Very Elegant Piece of 
Land 

Friday 18" Nothing Remarkable Happened this Day 

The boats arrived from Sunsbury With Provisions 

Saturday 19" This Day the Detachment under Col° Smith joyned their Re- 
spective Corps . 

Sunday 20"—Monday 21, Tuesday 22, Wednesday 23° & Thursday 24 G. 
Sullivan arrived with Rest of the Army intended for the Expedition. 

Friday Saturday Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Sat- 
urday Sunday Monday Tuesday 29" Boats about 37 in Number arrived With 
Beef and flour from Sunsbury 

Wednesday 30" Thursday July 1* Friday 2"* Saturday 34 Remained in camp 
Nothing Remarkable Happened— 

Sunday July 4. Received Orders for march to join G. Poors Brigade at 40 
Fort at 7A. M.struck tents Loaded our Baggage At 8 Began our march Forded 
the Susquehannah and incampt at 4o Fort on Pine Plain 

Monday July 5" 1779 Yesterday Being the Anniversary of the Independense 
of America and it being Sunday could Not Celebrate the same but this Day G. 
Poor Gave an Elegant Entertainment to all the Officers of his Brigade and a num- 
ber of Gentlemen from other Brigades among Whom was G. Hand & his suit 
after Dinner The Following Toasts were Drunk 

1 the united States 

the 4th of July 76 the memorable era of American Independence 
the Grand Council of America 

General Washington and the Army 

the King & Queen of France 

G. Sullivan & the Western Expedition 

May the Counsellors of America be wise and their Troops invincible 
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8 A Successful and Decisive Campaign 

g Civilization or Death to all Savages 

10 To the Immortal Memory of those Heroes who have fallen in American 
Liberty 

11 may the Husbandmans Cottage be blest With Peace & his fields With 
Plenty 

12 Vigour & Virtue to the Sons and Daughters of America 

13™ May the new World be the Last Assylum of Freedom and Arts 

Thursday 6" Nothing Remarkable Happened 

Wednesday 7 Nothing Material this Day Settled the Mess account, amounted 
to 166 Dollars from Col? Strouds 

Thursday 8" Friday 9" Nothing materiall 

Saturday 10" This fifty Boats arrived from Sunsbury With Provisions 

(From Sunday 11" to Sunday 25™ the diary merely notes state of weather, alter- 
nately pleasant and rainy) 

Monday 26 July at 6A.M. Struck Tents marched for Wyoming crossed the 

: ® 
River and incampt upon the Left of the Army above the town 

Tuesday nothing remarkable happened 

Saturday July 31 Struck Tents Loaded our Baggage on Pack Horses the 
Provisions & artillery in Boats marched to Lackawaning being 10 miles 

Sunday august 1* 1779 Waited for the arrival of the Boats till 4 P. M. when 
We began our march for Quilitumack. This Days march as Difficult a march as I 
Ever Experienced Occasioned by swamps This days march 7 miles 

Monday aug 2™° Remained at Quilitumack waiting for the Arrival of the Boats 

Tuesday 3° august marched at 7 A. M. Through Very Rough Land Hilly 
incamped at 4 P. M. at Tunkhannick This Days march 11 miles 

Wednesday 4" marched at6 A.M. The Regiment having the Rear Guard 
Crossed the Misshapink Creek 9 miles on this Days march Arrived in Camp 11 
oclock at night through this days march Some very Rough Land and some 
Extraordinary good Incamped on Van DerLips Farm marched 14 miles 

Thursday aug 5" at ro AM, began Our march for Wyaloosing Wheir we arrived 
at5 P.M. through this Days march the Land Very mountainous At this Place 
very Good Land marched 8 miles. 

Friday 6" Remained in the Incampment of yesterday to Refresh the Troops. 

Saturday august 7" This Day Remained as yesterday Rainy Weather 

Sunday august 8" at 6 A.M. struck tents and marched for Standing Stone being 
1o miles through this Day’s march the Land Very Good. : 

Monday august 9" At 5 A.M. Struck Tents and march,‘ at 6 to the Lower 
Party of the Tioga Flats Being 15 miles through this Days march Exceeding 
Good Land 

Tuesday august ro" Remained in Camp Rainy Weather 

Wednesday august 11" At 7 AM. the General Beat At 8 the army marched 
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Two Regts were Ordered to flank the Army upon the Left The Army Forded 2 
miles below the Tioga Branch Crossed the Branch at the mouth. Incampt ona 
fine Piece of Ground Plenty of Pasture 

Thursday august r2— Remaind in camp through the Day At 7 P.M. Re- 
ceived Orders to march at A moment’s warning At 8 began our march for 
Shemung leaving a Sufficient Guard to Guard the Camp and Artillery One Small 
Cannon we took with us fix’ on a hand Barrow so that two men might Easely carry 
it At 4 in the morning arrived at Chemung 12 miles from Tioga The Enemy 
having intelligence of our march Evacuated the town before we arrived After 
being some time in town orders were Given to Burn it which was soon done Con- 
sisted of about 30 houses Soon after the Destruction of the town the Enemy 
made an attack on G Hand Brigade Who were advanced in Front Wheir two 
officers & two Privates were Wounded and 6 Privates killed 

The Enemy after Given them the first fire immediately Ran At 11 A.M. a 
Detachment consisting of Colonels Cillys Cortlandts & Reeds Regt,s ‘The Ger- 
man Battalion and 3 Jersy Regts were Ordered to Cross the Creek to Destroy the 
Corn At 3 P.M. Col’ Cilly and the three Jersy Regt,s were attacked in which 1 
Killed and 3 Wounded of Cillys the first Jersy 3 Wounded, 

The Enemy made their Escape Without being Hurt, Destroyed about 2000 
bushels of Corn Besides a Large Quantity of Beans &c &c Returned to Tioga 
very much Fatigued The Land Between Tioga and Chemung Hilly at Chemung 
Lays a Large Body of Very fine Land— 

Saturday august 14 Nothing Remarkable— 

Sunday august 15 Orders Were Given for nine hundred Men to Hold them- 
selves in Readiness to be Commanded by G Poor to march to morrow morning to 
meet G Clinton This Day one Drovier Killed by the Indians and some cattle 
taken off A body of men Sent in Pursuit of them but to no Purpose, the Enemy 
made their Escape. 

Monday august 16 The Detachment Under the Command of G. Poor marched 
up the River. 

Tuesday august 17" This Day one man killed and one wounded of G. Hands 
Brigade by the Indians. 

Wednesday aug 18 Nothing Remarkable 

Thursday 19™ clear & Pleasant 

Friday 20 hard rains 

Saturday 21-august Pleasant Weather 

Sunday 22" G Clinton arrived When he was saluted by the Cannon of the 
Garrison— 

Monday 23’ Nothing Remarkable Happened in this Day but Cap,t Kimble of 
the 1 New Hampshire got Killed by Accident A Soldier Snapping his Piece not 
knowing She Was Loaded. 

Tuesday 24" This Day Col® Cortlandts Reg* joined G Clintons Brigade The 
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6 Massachusetts, G Poors, and the 4" Pennsylvania G Hands _ the two latter came 
Down With G Clinton. 

Wednesday 25 Nothing Remarkable. 

Thursday august 26" The Army marched Leaving 150 men as A Garrison to 
the four block Houses Which Were built upon a Narrow neck of Land between the 
Susquehannah and the Tioga Branch The Rest of the Army Proceeded forward 
a few miles, incamped early in the Day upon account of A Very Bad Defile Which 
They Had to Pass A very high mountain came Down to the River The Artillery 
and Pack Horses Hands Brigade Poors Brigade & Maxwells Brigade Crossed the 
Defile in the Night. Incamped on the Lower Parts of Chemung Flatt— _ Gé Clin- 
tons Brigade Remained on this Side With the Cattle 

Friday august 27" At Day Brake Struck tents Loaded our Baggage and 
marched Soon after overtook the Rest of the Army at 1o A.M. The Whole 
Marched agreably to the Order of march Established 24 May last Marched about 
4 miles Incampd on Chemung Flatt 

Saturday aug 281779 At 9g. AM. struck Tents Loaded the Pack Horses and 
marched at 10 for Chemung Passing a Very Bad Defile* Arrived at Chemung 
about Sun Down Incampt 

Sunday aug 29" 1779 clear morning the General Beat at 9 A.M. At 10 the 
Army marched for Newton through this march a Number of Short Hills Defiles & 
Morasses At 12 arrived Within one mile of the town Where We found the Enemy 
Had Erected A Small Work from the mountain to the River Soon after Small 
Parties of our Rifle Men began to skirmish With the Enemy In the meantime G 
Clintons & Poors Brigades Were Sent off to the Right to Gain the Enemys Rear 
so as to intercept their Retreat marching through a Very thick Swamp and cross- 
ing a very High hill At 4 Past three the Artillery began a Cannonade upon Their 
Works Which Continued for about 9 minutes When they left them in the utmost 
Confusion Retreated over the top of a very High Hill Which We forced from 
them by the Point of the Bayonet Leaving 12 of their Dead on the field We took 
one Prisoner a White Man informd that Butler & Brant Were their Commanders 
that they Had about 600 White men and about 300 Indians With them We had 
about 30 men Killed & Wounded in this Engagement The Enemy carried a 
number of their Wounded in cannoes up the River 

Monday august 30". A Large Party was ordered out to Destroy the Cornfields 
Which Consisted of About two hundred acres of Good Corn besides a Vast 
Quantity of beans Pumkins &c Newton Consisted of about Dozen Houses This 
Day the General Proposed to the Troops of putting them on half Allowance of 
Beef & flour for such atime as they could Procure Plenty of Vegetables At the 
Same time assured them that they should be Paid for the Remainder in cash at the 
Market Price. When the Question was Put it was answered throughout the Whole 
Line by three Cheers 

Tuesday 31* august At 11 A.M. Struck tents and began the march Destroyed 
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Several Small Huts on the Bank of the River incamped at Dark on a Large 
Pine Plain Marched about 10 miles This Day Crossed the Cayuga River 

Wednesday September 1*1779 At 10 A.M. struck tents and began our march, 
Marching about 2 miles, came to A Large Swamp and Very Bad Defile which De- 
tained the Rear of Army till to at Night before they Passed Leaving all the Cattle 
and the Best Part of the Pack Horses in the Swamp The Horses Several of them 
died and Great Wastage in the flour Hands brigade With the infantry Got in 
Chatharines town G Clintons Obliged to Put up in the Swamp 

Thursday 2 Septr 1779. At 6 A.M. G clintons Brigade Collected the Cattle 
and Pack horses Loaded them and began their march for Chatherines Town wheir 
the front of the army had Arrived the Day before, The enemy had evacuated the 
town before they got in in Great confusion Leaving behind them an Old Squaw who 
informed the Gen! of a Council being Held there a few Days before, that the In- 
dians Were Very much frightened, that some of them Had Proposed to Sue for 
Peace but Butler told them that they might be Sure We Would Give them No 
Quarters that they Would make Another Stand and if they found they failed Would 
Retire to niagara Where there Wifes and Children Should be Supplied With Pro- 
visions, from Newton to Catherines town is 18 miles 

Friday 3 September 1779 Atgamstruck Tents at 1obeganourmarch marched 
about 3 miles Came to the Head of the Seneca Lake Which is 39 miles in Length 
about 4 miles Wide lays near North & South The Army marched upon the East 
Side of the Lake The Land along the Lake extraordinary Good Timbered With 
white oak In this Days March Crossed Several Creeks Emptying themselves in 
the Lake. Marched this Day 11 miles 4 

Saturday Sep.t 41779 at 10 a.m. Struck Tents and began our marching Par- 
relel to the Lake in Sight of it all the time Crossing a number of Beautiful fine 
Runs of Water In this Days march Destroyed a few Scattering Houses along the 
Lake incampt ona Nole With a fine Run of Water in our Rear Marched this 
Day 11 miles 

Sunday September 5 at to a. m. struck tents and began the march 4 after for 
Appleton Where We arrived 3 P M_ This Place by all appeareances is Pretty 
Ancient Consisting of a number of Good Houses Great Quantity of Corn and a 
number of Apple Trees, Peach trees & marched this Day about 6 miles Very Good 
Land 

Monday sept 6 1779 Last night Lost a number of Cattle & Horses Parties 
sent out to Look them up The Parties arrived at 3 P. M. Brought in a number 
of cattle at 4 P. M. The Army marched in the distance of about 3 miles Crossed 
3 Considerable Defiles Encamped in the Woods near the Lake An Express 
arrived this Day from Tioga Informed us of the Capture of the Garrison of 
Paulus Hook by Major Lee 

Tuesday sept 71779 at 9 am began our march forcanandesago Passing a few 
Defiles at 2 P. M. the infantry crossed the outlet of the Seneca Lake the Rest of 
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the army Crossed soon after marched about 1 mile along the Head of the Lake, 
turned off to the Right for the town Where we arrived atg P M. This town is 
the Great Castle of the Seneca Nation—There we found a White Male Child of 
about 3 years Old Almost Starved to Death. By appearance this Place Consists 
of about 60 Houses, Pretty Large in General and Well built: a number of large 
Apple Trees and Peach and seems to Have been long settled. Found an Anvil and 
Number of Black Smiths tools which had been left by traders Likewise a Plough in 
the field— 

Wednesday septr. 8 1779—The Troops remained at Kannadasago to wash— Par- 
ties Detached down the Lake to Destroy some corn fields and a small Town at 4 P.M. 


In connection with the Journal of Lieutenant Tjerck Beekman the 
following extracts from a letter received by the writer from Mr. George S. 
Conover may be of interest. Mr. Conover is the author of the “ History of 
Early Geneva,” and the compiler of “‘ Gen’ Sullivan’s Indian Expedition,” 
published by the Secretary of State of New York, in 1887. ‘ The 
Secretary of State has kindly sent me your letter for perusal. I am 
extremely sorry that we were not aware of the existence of Tjerck 
Beekman’s Journal, as we should have been extremely glad to have placed 
it in the compilation. The field was as thoroughly gleaned as we knew 
how ; and this is the first and only journal that we have as yet heard of 


that has been omitted. . . . Should you publish it in the Magazine of 
American History, 1 trust you will make it exact and literal, as its impor- 
tance is thus much enhanced. . . . Being a Long Island Dutchman, 
I feel an additional interest in matters closely connected with such names 
as Tjerck Beekman.” 

Mr. Conover isa kinsman of the late Hon. Teunis G. Bergen, and a 
descendant of Wolfert Gerretsen Van Couwenhoven, who came to this 


country from Holland in 1630. 





A FRENCHMAN’S ESTIMATE OF WASHINGTON IN 1781 


UNPUBLISHED WASHINGTON PORTRAIT, AND LETTERS 


HILLIER’S WASHINGTON IN 1794 


[Of romantic interest is the story connected with the profile portrait of Washington given above, the orig- 
inal of which is the property of Dr. George Chandler of Worcester, Massachusetts. The sketch was made at a 
reception by a young artist, J. Hillier, Jr., upon the back of a playing card—the king of clubs—which he took 
from his pocket for the purpose; and although unfinished the portrait was there presented to Miss Harriet 
Paine, then a young lady of sweet sixteen, who preserved it with jealous care, and it has been handed along 
through the decades to her descendants. Dr. Chandler sent it to General C. W. Darling, through whose cour- 
tesy it is now added to the Magazine’s collection of Washingtoniana.—Epiror. | 


The following extract from a letter written by Abbé Robin, chaplain 
in the French army in America, and bearing date “ Camp of Phillipsburg, 
August 4, 1781,” a few weeks after his arrival in this country, is very sug- 
gestive. This letter was the first of a series of thirteen letters from the - 
Abbé while in America, which were published in Paris in 1782. He writes: 


I have seen General Washington, that most singular man—the soul 
and support of one of the greatest revolutions that has ever happened, or 
can happen.* I fixed my eyes upon him with that keen attention which 
the sight of a great man always inspires. We naturally entertain a secret 
hope of discovering in the features of such illustrious persons some traces 
of that genius which distinguishes them from, and elevates them above, 
their fellow mortals. 


Perhaps the exterior of no man was better calculated to gratify these 
Vor. XX.—No. 2.—10 
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expectations than that of General Washington. He is of a tall and noble 
stature, well proportioned, a fine, cheerful, open countenance, a simple and 
modest carriage; and his whole mien has something in it that interests 
the French, the Americans, and even enemies themselves in his favor. 
Placed in a military view, at the head of a nation where each individual 
has a share in the supreme legisiative authority, and where coercive laws 
are yet in a degree destitute of vigor, where the climate and manners can 
add but little to their energy, where the spirit of party, private interest, 
slowness and national indolence, slacken, suspend, and overthrow the best 
concerted measures; although so situated he has found out a method of 
keeping his troops in the most absolute subordination ; making them rivals 
in praising him; fearing him when he is silent, and retaining their full 
confidence in him after defeats and disgrace. His reputation has, at 
length, arisen to a most brilliant height; and he may now grasp at the 
most unbounded power, without provoking envy or exciting suspicion. 
He has ever shown himself superior to fortune, and in the most trying 
adversity has discovered resources until then unknown: and, as if his abil- 
ities only increased and dilated at the prospect of difficulty, he is never 
better supplied than when he seems destitute of everything, nor have his 
arms ever been so fatal to his enemies, as at the very instant when they 
thought they had crushed him forever. It is his to excite a spirit of hero- 
ism and enthusiasm in a people who are by nature very little susceptible 
of it; to gain over the respect and homage of those whose interest it is to 
refuse it, and to execute his plans and projects by means unknown even to 
those who are his instruments; he is intrepid in dangers, yet never seeks 
them but when the good of his country demands it, preferring rather to 
temporize and act upon the defensive, because he knows such a mode of 
conduct best suits the genius and circumstances of the nation, and all that 
he and they have to expect, depends upon time, fortitude, and patience ; 
he is frugal and sober in regard to himself, but profuse in the public cause ; 
like Peter the Great, he has by defeats conducted his army to victory ; 
and like Fabius, but with fewer resources and more difficulty, he has con- 
quered without fighting and saved his country. 

Such are the ideas that arise in the mind at the sight of this great man, 
in examining the events in which he had a share, or in listening to those 
whose duty obliges them to be near his person, and consequently best dis- 
play his character. In all these extensive States they consider him in the 
light of a beneficent god, dispensing peace and happiness around him. 
Old men, women, and children press about him when he accidentally 
passes along, and think themselves happy, once in their lives, to have seen 
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him—they follow him through the towns with torches, and celebrate his 
arrival by public illuminations. The Americans, that cool and sedate 
people, who in the midst of their most trying difficulties, have attended 
only to the directions and impulses of plain method and common sense, 
are roused, animated, and inflamed at the very mention of his name: and 
the first songs that sentiment or gratitude has dictated, have been to 


celebrate General Washington. 
CLAUDE C. ROBIN 





The following autograph letter of Washington, written in 1781, is from the collection 
of Colonel William L. Stone : 


This letter is addressed, “The Honorable, Brigadier General Ganse- 
voordt, Commanding at Fort Schuyler,” & is franked “ Public Service, 
Horatio Gates.” 

“ Head-Quarters, New Windsor, Feb” 7 1781. 
Dear Sir : 

I find by the Arrangement of the Jersey Brigade, which has just 
come to hand, that Colonel ® Shreve has retired from Service—this makes 
your presence extremely necessary with the Troops; and the more so at 
this time, as some dispute about rank is said to exist between Lt. Col. 
Barber & Lt. Col. I° Hart, which, while there is no superior Officer, both 
of them may produce parties and cabals, to the great detriment of the 
service. 

Altho’ your health should not be perfectly established, I cannot but 
hope you will have so far recovered as to be able to join and continue 
with the Brigade: I would not wish you to expose yourself, or attempt 
impossibilities, but I am certain you will be persuaded of the necessity of 
being with your Troops at such a critical and interesting period. Even if 
you are but in a convalescent state, I should suppose you might obtain 
such comfortable accommodations abroad, as would promote your recovery 
as effectually as at home—especially since you will find the Brigade at so 
small a distance from Morris-Town. 

° I am, Dear Sir, 
With great esteem 
Your Most Obed Hble. Serv' 
G° Washington. 
Col. Dayton.” * 


* Probably Dayton’s name is here written in case Gansevoordt was away. W. L. S. 





140 WASHINGTON LETTERS 
Two letters in fac-simile from Washington to George Augustine Washington. 


Contributed by Professor W. Allan. 


Editor Magazine of American History : 

One of these letters was written in 1782 but a few months later than 
the Holland Society letter published in the March number (page 257) of 
your Magazine; the other was written in 1785. The “ George” to whom 
they are addressed was his nephew, Geo. Augustine Washington. These 
letters passed to George Fayette Washington, the son of Geo. Augustine 
Washington, and were by him given as mementos to Miss Sarah Smith of 
Alexandria. They came in that way into the possession of R. C. Smith 
Esq., formerly of Alexandria, and now of Baltimore, a brother of the lady 
just named. Some years ago they were loaned with other letters to 
German H. Hunt, Esq., of Baltimore, who had photographs taken of them, 
and gave me the copies I now send you. Mr. Smith has the original of 
the one dated Nov. 14, 1782. 

The fac-simile of these letters gives a very different conception of 
General Washington’s accuracy in spelling, grammar, etc., from that con- 
veyed by the Holland Society letter. The authenticity of these letters 
is unquestionable—indeed is evident to any one familiar with Washing- 
ton’s handwriting. Could the same man have written the letters of June 
30 and Nov. 14, 1782? 

General Washington is known to have been uniformly careful and 
painstaking in his correspondence, as he was in everything he wrote. So 
far was he from making frequent slips in grammar and orthography that 
it would be hard to find among the eminent men of this day a corre- 
spondence so large and at the same time so correct. When these letters 
are compared with the fac-stmile you published in your February issue, of 
one of Washington’s letters to Bouquet, the difference between the writing, 
etc., of a man at twenty-six and at fifty years of age is apparent, but this 
difference is not nearly so great as is often the case. 

W. ALLAN. 


McDonogh, Maryland. 
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MINOR TOPICS 
TAKING ARSENIC IN THE COURT ROOM TO WIN A CASE 
THE FAMOUS CRIMINAL LAWYER, JOHN VAN ARMAN 


An incident of John Van Arman’s practice over forty years ago has been related 
as follows : 

‘* A stranger paced back and forth on the platform at the Union dépét yester- 
day afternoon. It was Colonel John Van Arman, the well-known lawyer of Chicago, 
and a representative of‘the Zelegram-Herald walked up and greeted him. 

‘Colonel,’ asked the reporter, ‘how about that poisoned cake you are alleged to 
have eaten once upon a time in Michigan in order to convince a jury that your 
client was not a poisoner ?’ 

The great criminal lawyer laughed. ‘That story has always been mixed up, 
and I'll tell you the real facts of the case for the first time. It was in 1842. I was 
then twenty-two years old, and had been admitted to the bar two years, and was in 
partnership with Attorney Brown, at Marshall, Michigan. A woman had been 
indicted at Hillsdale for poisoning her husband. He lived more than a year after 
the poisoning, and, of course, she could not be indicted for murder ; yet giving 
poison was a penitentiary offense—amounting to a life sentence—and I was engaged 
to defend her. The woman’s husband was a witness against her, although he died 
soon after the trial. Chemists in those days were few, and the prosecution sub- 
poenaed the only one within a radius of 300 miles. It was proven on the trial that 
the husband had eaten a cake in which arsenic had been put, and the chemist testi- 
fied that one grain was a fatal dose. 

Well, I took the chemist, judge and jury to a bakery, and had the baker mix a 
cake in their presence, and put in two grains of arsenic, and bake the cake while 
they looked on. When done it was brought to the court by the judge. I began 
by saying that the celebrated chemist had sworn that one grain of arsenic would 
produce death. In this cake were two grains, a fact which judge, jury and chemist 
acknowledged. I thereupon ate the cake, after which I began my address to the jury 
and spoke for three hours, at the end of which time I drew their attention to the 
fact that I was not dead yet and demanded the acquittal of my client, which the 
jury did without leaving their seats.’ 

‘ How did you account for your escape ?’ asked the reporter. 

‘Oh!’ laughed the jolly colonel, ‘ at that time I was used to eating from six to 
seven grains of arsenic without feeling the worse for it.’” 

The case was a celebrated one in Michigan, and as yet remembered by old set- 
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tlers, particularly in and about Hillsdale county, and it was the making of Colonel 
Van Arman. He seemed to possess the lawyer’s art by natural instinct. No one 
could surpass him in training witnesses for their part in the court-room, or in man- 
aging them on the witness stand. And he was equally skillful in handling witnesses 
on the other side. He had a skill in cross-examination which few lawyers can 
rival, and it may be doubted whether he had an equal at the bar in the mystery of 
cross-examination. It is certain that in what may be called legal diplomacy, in all 
that pertains to the management of a difficult case out of court, on which success 
in court depends, Van Arman was at the head of his profession. The old haditués 
of the court room enjoyed Van Arman’s conducting a trial as highly as they did a 
play in the theatre. The examination of witnesses is usually the dullest part of the 
trial to the spectators. But they would “ go over to the court room ” to hear Van 
Arman in the examination of witnesses, as well as to hear him sum up the case. His 
impromptu speeches to the court, on some points of evidence, were master- pieces of 
their kind. And in those close encounters with his opponents he showed his rare 
powers as a debater. In this arena he was a dexterous Saladin, armed with keen 
analysis, legal acumen, and ready wit, any one of which he wielded with telling 
effect. 

Van Arman was not merely a lawyer. If he excelled at the bar, he was just as 
able and eloquent at the hustings, or on the platform discussing temperance, educa- 
tion, or any of the important questions of the day. At a Democratic mass meeting 
in Marshall, in the fall of 1856, after Stephen A. Douglas had spoken, John Van 
Arman was “ called out.”” The Democrats were proud on an occasion that had been 
honored by a speech from the “little giant,” to introduce their favorite author. 
Van Arman was equal to the occasion. In his masterly speech he turned his wit 
and ridicule against the party that instead of arguing its cause before the people was 
going to sing itself into power. It seemed that the Whig element in the young 
Republican party, inspired by the memory of 1840, had broken out into song, for the 
best singers that could be found in the country were secured, a Fremont glee club 
was organized and sang at all their meetings during the campaign. “ Ask them,” 
said Van Arman, “ for a declaration of their principles and they will sing : 


‘ The mustang colt has a killing pace, 
Du-da-du-da ; 
He’s bound to win in the White House race, 
Du-da-du-da-day.’ 


Speak to them of the question at issue before the people and they wardé/e forth : 


‘I’m bound to run all night, 
I’m bound to run all day ; 
I'll bet my money on the bobtail nag, 
Will anybody bet on the gray ? 
Du-da-du-da-day.’ 


SS 


oh SDE Dinah i 
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“T have quoted,” said he, “ from this favorite Republican campaign song to illus- 
trate the principles and arguments of the new party, the pith and burden of which 
is du-da-du-da-day.” Van Buren’s Reminiscences of Lawyers, in Michigan Pioneer 
Collections, Vol. XI. 


CENTENNIAL OF NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK 


Under the auspices of the Oneida Historical Society, the centennial anniversary 
of New Hartford was celebrated June 28th, 1888. New Hartford had a perfect 
day for the celebration, and at an early hour the firing of heavy ordnance aroused the 
inhabitants from their slumbers, thus ushering in the anniversary day. The busi- 
ness houses were resplendent with flags and bunting, and many private residences 
were also profusely decorated with the national colors. The exercises, held in the 
village park, were opened with prayer by Rev. I. H. Terry, at the close of which a 
large chorus of school children sang several national hymns. One of the attract- 
ive features of the celebration was the military parade, which was very creditable 
to the troops, and to the officers in command. The Utica citizens’ corps turned 
out well, the 28th separate company deserve high praise for the fine appearance 
which it presented, and the Mohawk Rifles marched with admirable precision. 
The dress parade was complimented by Grand Marshal L. T. Sherrill and Major 
D. T. Everts commanding the battalion. A line of carriages containing the invited 
guests followed the military, and the delegations from G. A. R. Posts Bacon, Mc- 
Quade, Reynolds, Harrer and Ross. An audience of about 2,000 people gathered 
under the magnificent maples and elms in the park shortly before noon, and crowded 
up toward the spacious stage erected near the Presbyterian church. The platform 
was occupied by the officers and speakers of the day, the invited guests, and the 
newspaper representatives. Suspended over the stage in the rear was an oil por- 
trait of Judge Sanger, the founder of the town. Hon. Morgan Butler, chairman, 
introduced Rev. B. S. Sanderson who read several communications (from old resi- 
dents, now living elsewhere,) expressive of regret at not being able to participate in 
the festivities. Addresses were then made by Lieut. Gov. Jones, Prof. Oren Root, 
Hon. C. D. Prescott, and Gen. C. W. Darling ; and historical papers were read by 
Miss Williams and Adams. Dr. M.M. Bagg offered the following resolution which 
was unanimously adopted. Resolved, That we, the guests at this centennial hereby 
express our thanks to all who have taken part in the preparation and the carrying 
out of the proceedings of the day. To the committees, both of ladies and gentle- 
men, who have so successfully contributed to our intellectual, social, and physical 
enjoyment we feel truly indebted ; while they have provided speakers who elo- 
quently impressed upon us the lessons of the occasion, they have cheered us with a 
hospitality which is unparalleled. This concluded the exercises in the park. At 
intervals during the day the military bands of Utica and Mohawk discoursed sweet 
music, which added much to the enjoyment of the assembled multitude, and dur- 
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ing the evening a fine display of fireworks was given under the direction of G. 
A. Clark, of Utica. The highest praise was accorded the banquet, which was 
admirably served by the entertainment committee, with G. W. Rice as chair- 
man ; assisted by the ladies auxiliary under the chairmanship of Mrs. Frazier, 


with the aid of the other members of her committee. 
CW. D: 





CONCERNING SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS 


Shakespeare’s principal female characters are about thirty in number, and are 
selected and distributed with so great felicity, variety, and wealth of resource among 
names denominated feminine that taking the initial letters of all these names and— 
as a rule—one character from each play, they will represent twenty-three of the 
twenty-six letters of the English alphabet, 7. ¢. all but the final letters X. Y. Z., as 
follows : 

Amelia, Goneril, Miranda, Silvia, 
Beatrice, Hermione, Nerissa, Tamora, 
Cordelia, Imogen, Ophelia, Ursula, 
Desdemona, Juliet, Portia, Viola, 
Emilia, Katharine, Quickly, Witches. 
Francisca, Luciana, Rosalind, 

There are seven of these temale characters who assume male attire while perform, 
ing certain portions of their parts. Their names are as follows: Portia, Viola- 
Jessica, Rosalind, Julia, Imogen, Nerissa, Portia (also spelled Porcia, means 
courageous). In some words (as is well known) the sound of J is precisely like that 
of G. Iand J are interchangeable, in fact are the same letter. Taking the initial 
letters of these names and the signification of the first we have Portia courageous 
V.I.R. J. 1. N. Seven signs are noticed (II. King Henry VI., act 3, scene 2), as 
characterizing a zolent death as contrasted with a natural death. The ills of life 
which we would rather bear than fly to others we know not of, are found to be 
just seven in number as enumerated by Hamlet in his famous soliloquy. 

The whole number of characters in the plays and poems is over 960—nearly 1,000 
in round numbers ; Shakespeare’s world, a microcosm of the great world and the 
drama of human life and history enacted therein. 

Damascus is referred to as the o/dest city in the world, so minute was the 
knowledge of this myriad-minded man. An explanation of the Saviour’s saying : 
“ Tt is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle,” may be found in Richard 
II., act 5, scene 5. 

The fullest and at the same time the briefest, and therefore the most wonderful 
definition of prayer which perhaps it would be possible to frame is to be found in 
Hamlet : ‘ What’s in Prayer, but this twofold force? To be forestalled e’er we 
come to fall, or pardoned being down.” G. G. H. 

Bay SuHorg, L. I. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER, 1690 


Bibliomaniacs and book collectors are well aware of the extreme rarity and 
value of ancient school books, nor is their value overestimated ; “if we consider 
the condition of the human intellect at any particular juncture worth studying, 
it is essential to know on what sort of food its infancy was nurtured.” This 
canon of criticism has peculiar significance when enquiring into the origin and 
history of Zhe Mew England Primer which for a century and a half was to every 
individual born in these parts the first book in religion and morals, as well as in 
learning and literature. Indeed, there never was printed in America a work 
without any claim to inspiration whose influence in its day was so ex- 
tended. 

The earliest notice we find of this Primer is gleaned from an advertisement in an 
old almanac for the year 1691, announcing the publication of a second impression 
by Benjamin Harris, at the London Coffee House in Boston. ‘The date of the first 
edition may therefore be assigned to the previous year, 1690. Compiled by min- 
isters of the Gospel, it became the primary book of instruction for the children of 
Puritan parents, and was known tothemas The Little Bibleof New England. Being 
so small, and from constant use, so destructible, the originals for a period of half a 
century have totally disappeared, as the earliest yet discovered was printed in 1737, 
and of this date only one copy is known to bibliographers. In the days of White- 
field fathers of families laid this little Primer on the same shelf with the Holy Bible, 
and pious mothers assembled quarterly at Boston, to refresh their memories from 
its pages. It therefore has great claims upon our attention, being so closely iden- 
tified with Puritan institutions and prejudices, it becomes in fact a part of the his- 
tory of New England. During the Revolution every copy issued in Boston was 
fitly embellished with a portrait of John Hancock. Contemporaries assure us that 
.from its inception copies of the Primer were multiplied by printing presses in every 
village and town in New England; and in the last year of the last century an 
edition was published by Oliver Farnsworth, in Newport. Impressions by thou- 
sands were struck off in New York, in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania. Its 
popularity even spread to Old England, as it was reprinted in London in 1771 ; 
and in Glasgow in 1784; becoming very acceptable in Scotland. 

Mention has already been made of the extreme rarity of early dated copies. 
Being an “ open secret ” it may here be told, that at the Brinley sale of books in 
New York, six of these little Primers, commencing with the year 1737, were pur- 
chased for Cornelius Vanderbilt for the munificent sum of six hundred and thirty 
dollars! It is pleasant to be enabled to add that these precious and unique colonial 
Primers were superbly bound in levant morocco, inclosed in a velvet casket. 
The copy of the Primer that suggests our theme includes a historic preface, and 
is a verbatim report of the Boston edition of 1777; considered the most complete 
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of the original series. Here we find the alphabet very rudely illustrated, and writ- 
ten in dogmatic couplets. For example :— 


‘In Adam’s Fall, we sinned All. 

‘* Peter deny’d His Lord, and Cry'd. 
‘Queen Esther Sues, and saves the Jews. 
“* Young Pious Ruth left all for Truth. 

‘* Zacheus he did climb the Tree, 

** Our Lord to See,” 


Then comes John Cotton's Spiritual Milk for American Babes, affording 
copious but involuntary draughts. Next is a picture of the martyrdom of John 
Rogers in 1554, the first victim during the reign of “ Bloody Mary.” Further on, 
is the “Shorter Catechism agreed upon by the Divines and Laymen assembled at 
Westminster,” in 1644, which still is the doctrinal standard of Scotch Presby- 
terians. And towards the end is “A Dialogue between Christ, a Youth, and the 
Devil.” Mighty indeed must have been the sombre influence of lessons such as 
these upon the people, among whom they circulated. The early editions not being 
regarded as wholly unexceptionable in phraseology, nor suited to the present time, 
this Primer fell into disuse for a brief period, but again within three score years it 
came into requisition in a revised form, and over 100,000 copies were distributed, 
by a single society in Massachusetts, among Sabbath and secular schools. Apart 
from its historic associations, the prediction may now be hazarded, that this colonial 
Primer will be, forever, embalmed among the curiosities of English literature. 

CLEMENT FERGUSON 


DECORATION DAY 


I walked the streets at midnight, 
But my thoughts were far away, 

For my leaf of Life, now withered, 
Was green again with May. 


The snows of twenty winters 
Had vanished from my brow, 
And I (ah me!) looked forward, 

As I look backward now. 


Why should I not look forward ? 
I knew my soul was strong ; 

I knew there was within me 
The might there is Song. 
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My heart was light and friendly ; 
I loved my fellow men, 

And I loved—how much !—my comrades, 
For I had comrades then. 


Where are those dear old fellows? 
Ah! whither have they flown ? 
I asked myself at midnight, 
As I walked the streets alone. 


There was Fitz, the Irish singer, 
And Fred, the tender heart, 

And Harry, who lived for Woman, 
And Tom, who lived for Art. 


Poor Fitz’s song is over, 
And the heart of Fred is still: 
One went down at Yorktown, 
The other at Malvern Hill. 


Wrapt in the blue they fought in, 
They buried them where they lay ; 

And elsewhere Tom and Harry, 
Who wore, poor lads! the gray. 


As I walked the streets at midnight, 
And remembered the awful years 
That snatched my comrades from me, 

My eyes were filled with tears. 


I thought of bloody battles, 
Where thousands such as they 

Had met and killed each other 
For wearing the blue and gray ; 


Of happy homes that were darkened, 
Of hearts that were desolate, 

Of tender hearts that were broken, 
Of love that was turned to hate. 


I pitied the wretched living ; 
I think I did the dead ; 

I know I sighed for Harry, 
And dropped a tear for Fred. 
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“Poor boys!” I said. But pondering 
What was, and might have been 
(What I am in the sere leaf, 
And they were in the green), 


I pitied my dead no longer ; 
I did not dare to. No. 

They went when they were summoned ; 
Before, they could not go. 


When we know what Life and Death are, 
We shall then know which is best ; 
Meanwhile we live and labor : 
Their labor done, they rest. 


The earth lies heavy on them, 
But they do not complain ; 
They do not miss the sunshine, 
They do not feel the rain. 


If they are ever conscious, 


In that long sleep of theirs, 
It is when, past the winter, 
We feel the first spring airs. 


When the birds from tropic countries 
Come back again to ours, 

And where of late were snowdrifts, 
The grass is thick with flowers— 


Such flowers as will to-morrow 
Be scattered where they lie, 

The blue and gray together, 
Beneath the same sweet sky ; 


No stain upon their manhood, 
No memory of the Past, 
Except the common valor 
That made us One at last! 
R. H. STODDARD. 


a 
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ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
PETITION TO THE EARL OF BELLOMONT IN 1698 


A CURIOUS DOCUMENT, IN GOOD PRESERVATION 


[Among the papers of Rev. Dr. Derick Romeyn, contributed by lars. Pierre Van Cortlandt. | 


To his Excelly Richard Earl of Bellom! 
Capt: Gen! and Governor in Chief of his 
Maj‘* Province of New Yorke, &c &c, 


The humble Remonstance of the Minister and Elders of the Dutch Church 
within the City of New Yorke. 


May it Please your Lordship 


The underwritten Minister and Elders of the Dutch-Church within this Citty 
of New-Yorke, being unexpectedly Troubled and Disturbed by a Certaine Protest 
without any dates signed by Mess= Samuell States, Johannis De Peyster and 
Johannis Kersbeye the coppy whereof is hereunto annexed, having just taken the 
advice of the Consestory of the ffrench Church within this Citty cannot but 
informe & Remonstrate to your Excelly how deeply we and our Church are 
troubled by the Said Protest whereby wee are hindered in the Execution of our 
office, and 

Our Consistory has in the feare of God drawne up a Beroys brief or call for a 
Second Minnister one D! Hironemus Verduere Minnister at Bruynesse in Zealand 
or any other in cause of his death or Refusal tobe sent over to us by the Classes 
of Amsterdam—according to the orders and bills of Exchange sent to that purpose 

This my Lord has been undertaken and done after Syyslicating the Name of God 
and Examination & Sryserserytion of the Princypall men and members of our 
Church-—according to our Charter and the Rueles & Cannons of our Netherdutch 
Church. 

And Because this our Beroeps or call should not meeth with any Difficulty or 
hindrance it was Judged Advisable by our Consestory Imediatly after that to send 
the same with Circular Letters to all the Netherdutch Churches throughout this 
Province, which have all, approved of it (except Kingstowne) and have declared 
the Same to bee according to the Rules and orders of the Nationall Sinode and the 
Custumes of the Netherdutch Church, and was signed by the Minnisters Elders and 
Deacons of the Churches of Christ at Albany, Schnegtede, Flatbosch, Flatlands, 
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Brucklen, New Utregt Bergen and haerlam to the number of Forty one Ecclesias- 
ticale Persons, besides those of New- York— 

My Lord if anything more than this could have beene desired to the Performance 
of this pious call, wee sent for and Desired all the old and Late Elders and Dea- 
cons of our Church with our Present Consistory to take to, and Examin if there 
was any thing or any person to gainsay this call made as above mentioned and 
was Impossible to be spoke against for it was (Nemine Contradicente) approved of 
and conformed, all with one consent and without the least contradiccon and also 
sent to the Revend Classes of Amsterdam who wee are accostamed and obliged to 
send all things to. My Lord Now there is complained in the Afore-mentioned 
Protest that more the underwritten Minnister should (in case of Equall Votes) 
have taken upon him a new Pretended Right (as they call itt) to deside the Choice 
by his owne vote as President which allsoo hee now has done to name Capt! Jacobis 
Cortlandt to be his Elder and whome (according to the Testimony of the Protest- 
ors themselves) they have nothing to say against ; This Costume as well in Milli- 
tary as in Civill affaires is Better knowne to your Lordship than to us and therefore 
wee can appeal to your Excell’y and the whole world whether what concerned our 
Church either by Consistorial Classicall or Synodeall meetings this (in case of 
Equall voates) may not be decided by the President who hath his choice either to 
vote or order the Lott to bee cast for the decision without the Least prejudice to 
his Ecclesiastecall Right ; Butt My Lord not to go farther or beyond the Limitt 
of our Church it happened about four years since that the Hon?’* Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt, Collonel and one of his Maj‘** Councell and M* Isaacq De Riemer (having 
their Equall votes and where one of the Protestors was there present and Rejoyced 
at it) were after this mannor chosen and never spoken against, then accepted of 
and approved of, now Rejected and Protested against, and when the before- 
named Cap‘ Cortlandt was chosen and sent for and desired to accept the 
Service of an Elder, all Persons then Present did (none excepted) welcome him, 
Giving him the hand and wishing him all hapynesse in the said service, a signe of 
a generall approbation. 


As to the Last which is a matter so small nor worthy to trouble your Lordship 
with ; 

My Lord when our Church was built and Church masters were to be chosen, 
ffredrick Phillipes Esq’ being Church Master did then vote with our Consistory and 
with one consent were chosen Cap‘ Johannis Kys, Cap’ Brandt Schuyler & Cap! 
Tuenis deKey without any contradiction. Last yeare when Mr. Isaacq De Riemer 
was Chosen Church-Master the Late Deacons being then out of the Service of the 
Church did vote along with the said Consistory, then without any Contradiction, 
Butt must the Consistory now bee so stricktly Limmitted that they alone are to 
Chues Church Masters. Is this against the expresse Letter of their Corpiration, 


whereby wee and our Church are Priveledged from time to time to make Sfich 
. Vor. XX.—No. 2.—11 
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Rules to urder, Constitute and Recall as shall bee Judged most and Best for the 
welfare of our church, Now wee considering that the Gentlemen, Church Masters 
Receive no Sallarie and that they oucht to bee esteemed more than as Sextons and 
Messengers that are payd, that in regard of their Persons and offece they ought to 
bee admitted to have their vote in the Consistory in the Choice of theire Successors 
as Church masters and after this mannor were chosen Coll® Charlis Lodwick and 
M‘ Abraham Kipp honest and pious Persons and these being also Sent for and 
being come were wellcomed with giving of the hands and wishing of happinesse in 
our meeting which allso was a Signe of approbation. In fine it Griefs our Church 
that we act with open doors—The Gentlemen Protestors aforenamed have written 
without our knowledge to the Reverend Classes of Amsterdam both by the Last 
Ships from hence and by the way of Boston and other places and that they should 
have done this in the name and by the order of your Excellency ; also this was first 
made knowne to us after the departure of the Ships, in the meane while wee hope 
the Lord God will provide in this matter and that his Royall Majestie will defend 
us, and also that your Excelly (seeing now the contrary) write in favour of us and 
our call to the Reverend Classes of Amsterdam with Recomendations that the 
same may not be hindered which done etc. 

Done in Our Consistorial meeting 

this Nov! 1698. 


To the Reverend D*‘ henricus Selyus, Minnister and the further members of 
the Consistory of this Citty 

Doe shew with Submission for our Selves and in the Name of the Greatest part 
of the Members of y! Communion. Whereas wee could not obtain the Last yeare to 
bee heard in the presence of the old Church Counsel, uppon our humble Petition 
and many friendly desires of what wee had to say Butt that notwithstanding all 
this, D' Selyns with six of his Church Counsells have presumed to call a second 
Minister without first Conveaning the old Church Councell and Principale Members 
with them, according to Anscient practises, upon a pretended clause in the Corpo- 
ration. Wee were therefor necessitated to make our address to his Excell’ the Earl 
of Bellomont our Governur not to Submit our Church affairs to his Excell” but to 
hinder by his mediation the increase of this Quarrell or that otherwise wee should 
be necessitated to write to the Reverend Classes of Amsterdam, whereupon his 
Excell’ has promised to give his helping hand, but is hindered by his Sicknesse and 
Indisposition. In meanetime it is happened that two ships which were reddy to Sayle 
are departed with the Letters for calling a second Minnister without giving notice 
therof to his Excell” according to former Costumes, And therefore hath his Ex- 
cell’ comanded to write in his Lordships name to the honorable Classes of Amster- 
dam which wee have accordingly dune by those Ships and other Ways that the 
honorable Classes would bee pleased not to proceed with the precipitant calling, 
Butt to stay till they have his Excell¥ and one writing which his Excell? doubtlesse 
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‘would write to the hon?” Classes w" the Ship Dedtfort that is to depart from Bos- 
ton for England which accordingly will be done in few days, In the meantime it 
has happened that D* Selyns and some of his Church Councell have againe com- 
mitted another fault which is where two persons are chosen to bee Elders and have 
Equale votes. Lotts ought to be cast to find out who ought to stand according to 
Anscient practice, in stead of dowing this D' Selyns by a new Pretended Right 
Saith it belonged to him to Chuese one of the two, and hath accordingly done the 
same and although wee have nothing to object to either of these two Persons, as 
D Selyns by his actions doth shew, Notwithstanding wee do Protest against his 
unseemely Mannor of Dowing and Desire that the Lotts may be cast over this other- 
wise wee wilnot acknowledge this Proclaimed Elder. 


And Secondly another mistake hath been considered w™ is that two Persons 
are appointed to bee Church Masters by the Old Church Masters and Church 
Councill against the Expresse letter of the Corporation, which wee therefore neither 
can nor will owne nor acknowledge for such. 


Wee desire then for ourselves that wee may without delay be heard in Church 
Councill, there to set forth our Grievances before a Second Proclamation bee done 
from the Pulpitt of said Persons, that all offence and dissention may be taken away 
which God Knowes is alreddy to mutch in the Church. 


Sam" States 
Jo. D® Peyster 
Johannes Kerfbeve 
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QUEER LEATHER AND STRANGE USE 
Editor of Magazine of American History: 
—In the year 1846, while briefly stop- 
ping at a hotel in Toledo, Ohio, I made 
some acquaintance with an old gentle- 
man of very respectable appearance, a 
Mr. Piatt, who with his son was on his way 
toward his home at Covington (on the 
Wabash, as I supposed, yet possibly the 
Covington opposite Cincinnati, Ohio). 
In our conversation he informed me that 
his father’s family lived near where Lieu- 
tenant Boyd was killed (in Sullivan’s cam- 
paign), and that Murphy, an Indian fighter 
of some note, was well known by his fa- 
ther’s family, and upon one occasion was 
chased by an Indian so near the Amer- 
ican post, that a soldier fired and killed 
the red-skin. Some one whose name I 
have forgotten offered a certain sum to 
any person who would take off the skin 
of the Indian’s legs sufficient for a pair 
of boot-legs, which offer was accepted 
and the work done. Mr. Piatt, when a 
small boy, often heard the circumstances 
spoken of, and remembers well seeing 
the boot-legs more fhan once ; they had 
been nicely tanned in Philadelphia, he 
believed ; it was in 1792 when he last 
saw them. The possessor valued them 
highly, and said he trusted they would 
always be kept in his family as a trophy 
and a memorial of the period. Mr. Piatt 
said that he himself did service in the 
West, in the war of 1812. H.H.H. 

CHICAGO, June, 1888. 


ZACATECAS—Extracted from “ Notes 
on a Mexican Trip” by Miss Catharine 
Weed Barnes: ‘“ Zacatecas is called the 


greatest mining camp in the world. The 
Indians worked here ages ago, but were 
driven out by the Spaniards, leaving the 
name of their chief to the town. The 
greater part of the mining interest is held 
in Spain, and the mines, after producing 
richly for centuries, show no signs of 
being exhausted. 

As our heavy train slowly ascended the 
mountains, on our approach to the place, 
up the steep grade which necessitated 
many curves and windings, we were con- 
stantly passing mining-shafts, reduction- 
works and adobe-huts, until suddenly we 
emerged from a long cutting and there, 
crowded into a narrow ravine, lay Zaca- 
tecas. Before we fairly stopped, some of 
our party started to catch a train for town 
and we spent the evening wandering 
about, very quietly, for our weary lungs 
realized, if our minds were not cognizant 
of it, that we were more than 8,000 feet 
above sea-level. 

Back into the far past goes the history 
of the quaint old town to the time when 
Philip II., of Spain, gave it the title of 
‘ciudad’ or city. Above it rises a ridge 
of porphyritic rock called the ‘ Bufa,’ but 
that, as all others in the vicinity, is filled 
with mines. After a visit the next morn- 
ing to the plaza and richly ornamented 
cathedral, where we heard some excellent 
music, we took tram-cars for Guadalupe, 
some five miles distant. The ride is 
exciting, for the cars are allowed to 
swiftly descend an inclined road by the 
power of gravitation and are drawn back 
by burros. The church is not especially 
expressive after that in Zacatecas, but 
the chapel adjoining is an exquisite bit 
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of architecture, and though rarely shown 
to visitors, was kindly opened for us. 
Its beauty yields only to the glory of the 
Greco-Russian churches. Near it is a 
large college and orphan asylum founded 
by General de la Cadena. 

Returning to Zacatecas we spent hours 
studying the streets and people, curious, 
picturesque and fascinating. In one 
large square was an immense fountain 
surrounded by crowds drawing water 
into jars that looked like oat-meal cans, 
carried over their shoulders, as is the cus- 
tom with the Venetian water-carriers. 
We began to feel that at last, without 
crossing the great ocean, we were in a 
‘strange countrie.’ One lady said, im- 
pulsively, as we watched the animated 
scene about us, ‘ How in the world can 
such a place as this be described?’ An- 
other said, ‘It is like Syria and the Nile, 
yet that description would not be just.’ 
It is far enough away from our borders 
to preserve its distinctive character, 
which, however interesting it may be to 
a foreigner, does not begin to show the 
solid and general prosperity of the 
United States. A thoroughly prosperous 
country is said to have no history, and it 
certainly loses in picturesqueness in pro- 
portion as it becomes more comfortable 
for a place of residence. Picturesque- 
ness and. poverty too often go hand in 
hand.” 


ABOUT MARIETTA, OHIO—Washington 
said in one of his letters, “ No colony in 
America was ever settled under such 
favorable auspices as that which has just 
commenced at Muskingum. . Informa- 
tion, property and strength will be its 
characteristics. I know many of the 


settlers personally, and there never were 
men better calculated to promote the 
welfare of such a community.” This 
colony opened the way for Congress to 
discharge its just debts to the soldiers, 
to found states, and lay the solid basis 
of civil and religious liberty, and of uni- 
versal education. The settlement at 
Marietta was national in its scope, for it 
was the first settlement of the first terri- 
tory of the United States, and it opened 
up the west, made a gateway thereto» 
and turned the attention of the country 
to the vast and unknown region beyond 
the mountains. There was as little 
knowledge in the eastern states in those 
days about the west as there is in this 
country now about Central Africa. The 
settlement at Marietta was the great 
starting point, the beginning of coloniza- 
tion and emigration. From the mouth 
of the River Muskingum the people 
spread out till they filled the great states 
that were cut from the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and finally redeemed the whole of 
our western country. 


AN OLD ADVERTISEMENT— Laitor 
Magazine of American History :—Hav- 
ing been a reader of your periodical for 
many years, I take pleasure in forward- 
ing to you the following clipping from a 
Hartford paper one hundred and thirteen 
years old, which may interest the anti- 
quarian. Ws. L. Ransom 


Frederick Bull, 
At his Store near the Landing Place in 
HARTFORD, 
HAS FOR SALE, 


HE most universal assortment of iron 
HOLLOW WARE perhaps ever 
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brought into any one store in this town, 
such as large kettles and coolers, large, 
middle sized and small pots, spiders, 
bake pans, basons, skillets, dogs, cart 
boxes, TEA! (I ask pardon) COFFEE 
kettles ; together with a small assortment 
of earthen and delph WARE. Best 
French indigo, wholesale and retail. 
Rum. Sugar, by the barrel, or single 
pound. French Brandy by the anchor 
or gallon. Geneva. Coffee. Chocolate 
in large or small quantities. Tar, Pitch, 
&c. The smallest favours gratefully 
acknowledged by FRED. BULL. 
May 15, 1775. 41 


HisTcric KINGSTON—An interesting 
work will shortly appear from the pen of 
Hon. Marious Schoonmaker, to be entitled 
the “ History of Kingston,” which, as is 
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well known, was at one period in the ex- 
citing days of the Revolution considered 
the third town of importance in the 
state. It was the point to which the 
government fled when the British took 
possession of the metropolis, and it was 
the scene of many exciting events and 
romantic incidents. Mr. Schoonmaker, 
whose rare qualifications for such a work 
give assurance of a production of great 
interest and thorough accuracy, has 
traced the Indian and French wars as 
well as the struggles of the Revolution. 
He describes the invasion and barbari- 
ties of the British and the burning of the 
town, and gives not only a plan of the 
stockade in 1661, but the plan of King- 
ston before it was destroyed by the 
enemy in 1777, and a full description of 
it in 1820, The book is to be published 
by subscription. Price $4.00. 


QUERIES 


Famous AUTHORS—Whoare the chief 
authors in history made famous by the 
achievement of one great work ? 

Who are the chief authors in American 
history made famous by the achievement 
of one great work ? INFORMANT 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE OLDEST STATUE IN THE WORLD 
—Will some one of the readers of the 
Magazine of American History oblige a 
class of young scholars in art, by stating 
for their benefit the name and location of 
the oldest statue in the world ? 

ARTISTS IN Woop 


REPLIES 


LocaL History [xvii. 86]—There is 
no work devoted exclusively to the settle- 
ment of North Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
Thompson’s “ History of Long Island,” 
and the “Townsend Memorial” com- 
prise about all that has been published 
in relation to this locality. Thompson 
says, in alluding to the town of Oyster 
Bay: “In the spring of 1640 an attempt 
was made to form a settlement upon the 


present site of the village of Oyster Bay, 
by Captain Edward Tomlyns, and a few 
other persons from the town of Lynn, 
without having obtained permission from 
the Dutch or consent of the agent of the 
Earl of Stirling. They met with such 
opposition from the Dutch, who remon- 
strated against their proceedings, that 
they abandoned the enterprise and re- 
turned to Massachusetts.” For other 
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facts bearing upon the matter, we refer to 
Winthrop’s “ History of Massachusetts.” 
As to the parents of Tristram Dodge 
the query can be answered by Robert 
Dodge, of Hempstead, who has pre- 
pared the work “ Tristram Dodge and 
his Descendants in America.” We know 
of no history devoted exclusively to the 
Baptist early settlers of Long Island. The 
Rev. Charles S. Wightman, of Oyster Bay, 
has prepared a very interesting mono- 
graph of the Baptist church of that vil- 
lage, one of, if not the oldest church of 
that denomination upon the Island, the 
original structure still standing having 
undergone numerous changes in its 
architecture, but still retaining some of 
its original features. In the same, the 
Rev. Marmaduke Earl officiated for 
many years, with eminent satisfaction. 


ieee Re 
Locust VALLEY, L. I. 


JUAN MANUEL DE SALCEDO [xx. 78] 
—Editor Magazine of American His- 
tory: Don Juan Manuel de Salcedo, a 
brigadier-general in the armies of Spain, 
arrived in Louisiana about the 15th of 
June, 1801, to act as governor of the 
provinces of Louisiana and West Florida. 
One of his first measures was directed 
toward checking the dangerous designs 
of the Americans, one of whom, well 
known to fame, he designates as “ del 
bandido Americano, Felipe Nolan.” 

On the 30th of November, 1803, Sal- 
cedo, accompanied by a commissioner 
sent out from Spain for that purpose, 
surrounded with troops drawn up in line 
and a large concourse of spectators, the 
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thunder of salvos of artillery giving 
additional effect to the scene, delivered 
up at the Place d’Armes, the keys of 
the city of New Orleans, to the French 
commissioner Laussat, thus virtually 
terminating his own tenure of office as 
the last Spanish governor of Louisiana. 
At the same time his fellow commis- 
sioner, General Casa Calvo, declared the 
people of Louisiana absolved from their 
oath of fidelity and allegiance to the 
Crown of Spain. 

Twenty days afterwards, on the zoth 
of December, 1803, Laussat in his turn 
delivered the keys of the port and city to 
the American commissioners, Governor 
Claiborne, and General Wilkinson, and 
with them the whole of Louisiana, an 
act of which we can scarcely conceive 
the effect upon the future of this our 
great country. 

Davip FitzGERALD 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GrRouND RenTs.—The third number 
in the series of monographs on Political 
Economy and Public Law, edited by 
Professor Edmund J. James, and pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will shortly appear. It treats of 
Ground Rents in Philadelphia, that 
devicé by which the acquisition of real 
estate has been made so easy to people 
of moderate means that Philadelphia 
has become known as far excellence the 
“City of Homes,” having more separate 
dwelling houses in proportion to its 
population than any other great city of 
the world. 
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THE CONNECTICUT HISTORICAL SOCI- 
ETY held its annual meeting May 29, 
at its rooms in the Atheneum, Hart- 
ford. The meeting was called to order 
by the president, the Hon. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, and the secretary having read 
the minutes, the treasurer, Mr. J. F. 
Morris, presented his report showing 
that the funds of the society were safely 
and profitably invested. The librarian, 
Mr. F. B. Gay, reported the receipt dur- 
ing the year of 137 volumes by gift, two 
by exchange and one by purchase ; also 
225 pamphlets and 1g miscellaneous ar- 
ticles, including manuscripts, an oil por- 
trait, a silver pitcher, photographs, steel 
engravings, etc., a total of 384 items. 
Many of the books and pamphlets have 


been catalogued in the Watkinson libra- 
ry, especially those relative to local his- 


tory and genealogy. The library is in 
great need of small funds for the pur- 
chase of books in these two departments, 
to raise them to an equality with the 
other portions of the library, as there are 
constant and heavy calls upon it from all 
sections of the country, in relation to 
Connecticut local and family history. 
Not only are many letters sent to it for 
information on these subjects, but per- 
sonal note is made of its stores by read- 
ers, from practically every state in the 
Union. 

Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull who 
has occupied the presidency for a quar- 
ter of a century was re-elected, notwith- 
standing his earnest wish to retire. Other 
officers elected for the coming year are 
J. F. Morris, treasurer; Frank B. Gay, 
recording secretary; Charles J. Hoad- 


ley, corresponding secretary ; with seven 
vice-presidents : Henry Barnard, Prof. 
Franklin B. Dexter of New Haven, John 
P. C. Mather, of New London, L. N. 
Middlebrook, of Bridgeport, John W. 
Stedman, Robins Battell, of Norfolk, 
James Phelps, of Essex, and Dwight 
Loomis, of Rockville. 

On June 26 the society visited Mys- 
tic, and contemplated the scenes of Cap- 
tain Mason’s exploits in the battles with 
the Pequots, which put an end to the 
hostilities between the early settlers of 
Connecticut and the famous Indian tribe. 
Many of the party were descendants of 
the original Hartford settlers, and some 
of them of those in Captain Mason’s gal- 
lant party. This field day ended with 
a dinner, speeches, etc., and was a very 
great success. 


THE NEW YORK GENEALOGICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY—At a meeting 
held May 23d by this society, President 
Wilson in the chair, an interesting ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Randall 
R. Hoes, Chaplain in the United States 
Navy, and now stationed at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard, his subject being “Genea- 
logical research in America.” After the 
address remarks were made by Edward 
F. De Lancey, Dr. Ellsworth Eliot and 
others. The valuable paper of Chaplain 
Hoes will appear in the October number 
of the “ New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Record.” Jacob Wendell with 
some other gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the society. In the audience were 
Mrs. Grant Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Wendell, Mr. and Mrs. Livingstone, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Servoss, Mr. and Mrs. Gibson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans, Colonel Casey, of 
the United States Army, William H. 
Lee, Edmund A. Hurry and Henry T. 
Drowne. 


THE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) HISTORICAL 
sociETY held its last meeting for the 
season June 14, at the house of Mrs. 
G. H. Pukins. Mrs. Jane Marsh Par- 
ker read a paper upon “‘ The Opening of 
the Genesee Country, and one of its Rep- 
resentative Pioneers,” a careful study 
of the character of Colonel Nathaniel 
Rochester, as well as a summary of 
events pertaining to the settlement of 
the Phelps and Gorham purchase. The 
Hon. Henry E. Rochester presented a 
memorial of General A. W. Riley, a prom- 
inent pioneer of early Rochester. Sev- 
eral historical personages were present : 
Hon. Mortimer F. Reynolds, the first 
white child born in the city of Rochester ; 
Hon. Henry E. Rochester, the youngest 
son of the founder of the city; Hon. 
Hiram Sibly, whose name is associated 
with telegraphy ; Dr. E. M. Moore, and 
Schuyler Moses, who settled in Roches- 
ter in 1818, and has lived there ever 
since. The Rochester Society has been 
late in organizing, but it promises to do 
good and permanent work. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
cIETY held its quarterly meeting, July 3, 
in the afternoon, at the Cabinet, in Prov- 
idence, President Gammell in the chair. 
After reading the records of the last 
quarterly meeting the secretary laid be- 
fore the society several communications, 
the most important of which related to 
the Rhode Island pioneer settlers of 
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Ohio and the centennial celebration at 
Marietta on the 7th of April last, and 
the exposition that was inaugurated this 
Fourth of July at Cincinnati. This so- 
ciety sent to the Cincinnati Exposition 
the portraits of the three most distin- 
guished pioneer settlers of the North- 
west Territory, viz.: Commodore Abra- 
ham Whipple, Colonel James M. Varnum, 
and Dr. Solomon Drowne, all of whom 
took an active part in the struggle for 
the independence of the country. 

The librarian reported that the society 
had been unusually favored during the 
last quarter, having received from va- 
rious sources 274 bound volumes, 602 
pamphlets, and 186 articles, not readily 
classified, consisting of historical relics, 
souvenirs, mementoes, and works of art. 
Particular attention was called to an ad- 
mirable portrait of the late Elisha Dyer, 
painted by Lincoln, the gift of Mrs. 
Francis J. Vinton in the name of her 
lamented nephew, Daniel Wanton Lyman. 

Messrs. William D. Ely, C. W. Par- 
sons, Edwin Barrows, and Amos Perry 
were elected members of the committee 
on Indian localities and names, and the 
hope was expressed that the results of 
the researches and investigations of this 
committee would be reported. 

Mr. Henry T. Drowne, of New York, 
then being called upon by the president, 
presented to the society a copy of “ The 
Society of the Cincinnati in New York,” 
a royal 8vo illustrated volume of 366 
pages, and took occasion to set forth a 
great amount of information relative to 
the Cincinnati societies that were estab- 
lished at the disbanding of the Conti- 
nental army in 1783 in the thirteen orig- 
inal states. : 








HISTORIC AND SOCIAL JOTTINGS 


An interesting anecdote is told of ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, by Rev. Dr. 
MacCracken, Vice-Chancellor of the University ot the City of New York. While pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Toledo, Ohio, Dr. MacCracken was one of a committee 
of four who founded the Green Springs Academy. He says: 

‘When, with others, I had fixed on Green Springs as the best point for an academy, I 
suggested that we obtain ex-President Hayes as president of ourtrustees. It was just after 
his retirement from the office of President. The objection was offered that he would 
hardly step directly from the Presidency of the United States to the presidency of Green 
Springs Academy. I insisted, and he was invited to be present at our first meeting. It was 
on the academy grounds, near the great springs from which the village was named. There 
was a fine shaded knoll on the grounds on which Mr. Hayes threw himself, being fatigued 
with the ride from his home. I moved that ‘Inasmuch as there was one comfortable seat 
provided by nature on these grounds, the gentleman occupying it be elected president of 
the board.’ Receiving a second, I put the motion, which was adopted. President Hayes 
sprang up saying, ‘Then if I am President, here where I place my cane in the sod shall 
be the corner-stone of the new academy.’” 


The first literary venture of William H. Prescott, the historian, was in 1817. The orth 
American Review had then been in existence some two years, and was considered a very 
respectable journal. ‘‘It offered,” says Ticknor, ‘‘a tempting opportunity for the exercise 
of his powers, and he prepared an article for it. The project was a deep secret, and when 
the article was finished, it was given to his much-trusted sister to copy. He felt, she 
thinks, some misgivings, but on the whole looked with favor on his first-born. It was sent 
anonymously to the club of gentlemen who then managed the Review and nothing was 
heard in reply for a week or more. The two who were in the secret began, therefore, to 
consider the venture safe, and the dignity of authorship, his sister says, seemed to be 
creeping over him, when one day he brought back the manuscript to her, saying, ‘ There, 
it is good for nothing. They refuse it. I was a fool to send it.’” 


Henry W. Longfellow received from Edgar A. Poe the following letter in 1841: 
“ Dear Sir: Mr. George R. Graham, Proprietor of Graham's Magazine, a monthly journal 
published in this city (Philadelphia) and edited by myself, desires me to beg of you the 
honor of your contribution to its pages. Upon the principle that we seldom obtain what we 
very anxiously covet, I confess that I have but little hope of inducing you to write for us— 
and to say the truth, I fear that Mr. Graham would have opened the negotiation much 
better in his own person, for I have no reason to think myself favorably known to you ; but 
the attempt was to be made, and I make it. 

I should be overjoyed if we could get from you an article each month—either poetry 
or prose—-length and subject @ discrétion. In respect to terms, we would gladly offer you 
carte blanche, and the periods of payment should also be made to suit yourself.” 
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The value of free public libraries cannot be too highly estimated. Unlike charities, 
the free library is equally gracious to those who have means and those who have not. 
Books are no respecters of persons. They are the best substitutes for teachers, and next 
to a college, a good library is the most efficient means of education, and the purest source 
of enjoyment the world affords. Public libraries have increased rapidly during the past 
few years, springing into existence in remote towns and country villages. Nowhere is the 
public library more beneficial than in manufacturing communities. The density of the 
population, the scarcity of books in private ownership, the dreariness and dangers of 
boarding-house life, and the generally unemployed evenings of most of the people, offer 
conditions which render such an institution practically desirable. 


, 


The old recipe for cooking a hare, which begins with “ first catch your hare,” will apply 
admirably to the important question of the selection of books for such a library, Don’t make 
the mistake of buying those of too solid a character, such indeed as ought to be read. But 
supply such books as are wanted by your tired people ; fiction in moderate quantities, 
well chosen, if the indications are in that direction; and when you have secured and 
interested your readers, then there will be ample opportunity to regulate and elevate the 
public taste of yourcommunity. The real mission of the public library is to furnish not 
recreation, not the means of earning a better living, but culture. To accomplish this 
books must not only be furnished, but readers educated in their use. 


Age is no criterion of mental capacity. Height of stature might as well almost be taken 


for its measure as length of years. Some young minds, of peculiar gifts and precocious 
development, are as fit to cope with the masterpieces of literature at ten years of age as 
the average person at twenty; and from this class come the minds that rule the world 
of mind and confer the greatest benefits upon the human race. Hence no child should be 
excluded from the treasures of the library on the flimsy ground that the child is too young 
to read good books. 


Original thinkers are always ready to acknowledge their obligations to the wisdom 
which has been hived in books. Dr. Franklin traced his entire career to Cotton Mather’s 
essays, which fell into his hands when a boy. Cobbett at eleven bought Swift’s ‘‘ Tale of a 
Tub” and it proved what he called “a birth of intellect.” An odd volume of Racine picked 
up at a stall on the quay, made the poet of Toulon, 


The first national library of Egypt was under the protection of the divinities whose 
statues adorned the temple; the inscription on the front was: ‘‘ The nourishment of the soul ” 
—or, according to Diodorus, ‘‘ The medicine of the mind.” The Ptolemies founded the 
great library of Alexandria ; and one of these sovereigns refused to supply the famished 
Athenians with wheat until they presented him with the original manuscripts of Aischy- 
lus, Sophocles and Euripides. After the siege of Athens, Sylla discovered an entire library 
in the temple of Apollo, which having carried to Rome, he founded the first great Roman 
public library. After the taking of Carthage, the Roman senate rewarded the family of 
Regulus with the books found in that city. A library was a national gift, and the most 
honorable they could bestow. The opulent Roman—Lucullus—distinguished himself by 
collecting all the books of the then known world, and giving liberal access to them. 
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AMERICAN FISHES. A popular treatise 
upon the GAME AND FoopD FIsHEs oF NORTH 
AmMERiIcA. With special reference to habits 
and methods of capture. By G. BROowN 
GooDE. 8vo, pp. 496. With numerous il- 
lustrations, 1888. New York: Standard Book 
Company. 

Who is not interested in fish and fishing? 
The results of scientific investigation gathered 
into a succession of readable pages, is sure to 
find a cordial welcome. Professor Goede has 
aimed to include every North American fish 
likely to be of interest to the general reader in 
these descriptions ; but he has not written for 
naturalists, and while all that is stated is scien- 
tifically correct, obstructive technicalities of 
zoological description are scrupulously avoided. 
Thus we have before us an interesting, popular 
work on American fishes, where available infor- 
mation, in almost every direction of importance, 
may be found on the theme in question, with- 
out the trouble of wading through a library. 

No.one is better qualified for the authorship 
of such a work as this than Professor Goode. 
He has thorough knowledge on the subject in 
all its varied aspects, that has been acquired 
through long years of study, opportunity and 
experience. He possesses also the skill and the 
taste to make his almost boundless information 
accessible and available for anyone interested in 
fish and fishing, and the book is of such con- 
venient size that it will accompany many a tour- 
ist during the present summer in delightful ex- 
cursions to lake, brook and sea. Portraft illus- 
trations are scattered freely through the text. 
Here, for instance, we find the picture of the 
‘* American sole or Hog-choker,”’ ‘‘ the Striped 
Mullet,” and the “Catfish.” Of the latter 
Professor Goode says, ‘*‘the metropolis of its 
popularity is Philadelphia, but wherever taken 
from clear, cool water it is palatable, and when 
properly cooked even delicious, its texture and 
flavor resembling that of the eel. Since every 
small boy begins his angling experiences with 
catfish, instructions for its capture would be 
superfluous. Its appetite is always good, and its 
palate, or whatever stands for palate in fish 
architecture, by no means delicate. A spice of 
danger attends its capture, and perhaps the ex- 
citement of taking one of them off the hook 
atones in part for its lack of gameness in the 
water, for a well-constituted catfish always 
gorges the hook, and its spines, always erected, 
inflict painful wounds. Certain anglers, I be- 
lieve, essay the capture of catfish with fly and 
fancy tackle. It would be cruel to deprive in- 
genious tyros of the privilege of learning this 
method for themselves.” 
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The scope of the volume is wide. The fishes 
of the brook and of the sea, the fishes of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, of the great in- 
land lakes and the many rivers, fishes that are 
caught with the fly, and fishes that are caught 
with the net, nothing that has ever attracted the 
ambition of boyhood or of manhood seems to 
have been overlooked or forgotten. There are 
three full-page illustrations, a frontispiece in 
colors, representing a brook trout struggling 
with a red ibis fly; an exhibition of twelve 
striped bass, which fell to one rod in a couple 
of hours, and which weighed over five hundred 
pounds ; anda picture of a salmon leaping a fall, 
made from an instantaneous photograph. Pro- 
fessor Goode gives a sentence of warning to 
whoever angles for perch: ‘Do not yield too 
unreservedly to the fascination of the pastime.” 
He quotes the words of the unfortunate angler 
in Bulwer’s ‘‘ My Novel,” ending as follows : 
‘«* The mocking fiend ! Seven times since that 
day in the course of a varied and eventful life, 
have I caught that perch, and seven times has 
that perch escaped. . . . Good Heavens! Ifa 
man knew what it was to fish all one’s life in a 
stream that has only one perch ; to catch that 
perch nine times in all, and to see it fall back 
into the water. Humph! Why then, young 
sir, he would know what human life is to vain 
ambition.’” 


A MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF CANADA from the earliest 
period to the year 1888 ; including the British 
North America Act, 1867; and a Digest of 
Judicial Decisions on Questions of Legislative 
Jurisdiction. By JOHN GEORGE BouRINOT, 
LL.D., F.R.S.C., Clerk of the House of 
Commons of Canada. 12mo, pp. 238. Price, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Bourinot is favorably known to our 
readers through his scholarly contributions to 
this magazine. Any carefully prepared treatise 
from his pen cannot fail to attract interest and 
attention. The manual before us bears to the 
present constitution of Canada about the same 
relation that Dr. Israel Ward Andrews’ excellent 
manual does to the constitution of the United 
States. Both have been produced for the con- 
venience of University students, and both must 
ever be immensely helpful to all who take an 
interest in public affairs—and particularly to 
those who write for the press or speak on the 
platform. Dr. Bourinot’s new manual is based 
on a portion of his larger treatise on parliamen- 
tary practice and procedure; that is, certain 
chaptevs of the latter have been revised, and 
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brought down to date for the former with all 
the recent great appeal cases which bear upon 
the interpretation of the Canadian constitution 
fully discussed. It is a work which has long 
been greatly needed. It opens with a sketch 
of Canada under the French Régime, showing 
how public meetings for any purpose were jeal- 
ously restricted, even when it was necessary to 
make parish or market regulations, and that no 
semblance of municipal government was allowed 
in the town and village communities. In 1760, 
Canada became a possession of Great Britain. 
‘The Constitutional Act of 1791 was framed with 
the avowed object of assimilating the constitution 
of Canada to that of Great Britain, as nearly as 
the difference arising from the manners of the 
people, and from the present situation of the 
province, would admit.” The union of the prov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Canada forms a chap- 
ter of more than ordinary interest. But the 
judicial decisions, and the rules of construction, 
embodied in the last part of this instructive 
handbook will command the lion’s share of studi- 
ous attention from those who wish to learn the 
general character of the constitutional system of 
the Dominion Such test cases as Russell and 
the Queen, Hodge and the Queen, the Presby- 
terian Temporalities Case, the Converted Elec- 
tors’ Act, the Fishery License Case, the Canada 
Temperance Act, are analyzed, and the con- 
stitutional principles defined are developed in 
their effects on federal and provincial legislative 

wers. No such compact and useful treatise 
has hitherto appeared in Canada, and it supplies 
a widely-felt need. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS: WIL- 
LIAM HENRY HARRISON, JOHN 
TYLER, AND JAMES KNOX POLK. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD. 16mo, pp. 380. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 


The compression within a single book of the 
lives of three presidents speaks volumes in re- 
gard to the importance of their respective ad- 
ministrations as compared with the more stirring 
periods covered by others of the series. Con- 
fessedly, however, the administrations of Tyler 
and Polk were in some sense uneventful. Of the 
three included in the present volume, Harrison’s 
is far the most important, and occupies nearly 
as many pages as the othertwo. It is quite 
possible that if the author could have foreseen 
the action of the Republican National Conven- 
tion in nominating a grandson of President 
Harrison, he would have written with an eye to 
the results of the campaign. Perhaps, we may 
add, for the sake of the series as a whole it is 
quite as well that the spirit of prophecy did not 
descend upon him. The old hero can well afford 
to stand upon his merits without borrowing from 
the excitements of contemporary politics. 
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BRIEF INSTITUTES OF GENERAL 
HISTORY. Being a companion volume to 
the author’s Brief Institutes of our Constitu- 
tional History, English and American. By E. 
BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Brown’s University. 
12mo, pp. 452: Silver, Rogers & Co. Bos- 
ton. 


In this single volume Professor Andrews deals 
with the entire sweep of history. He calls it a 
precipitate rather than an outline, being to 
history at large what the spinal cord is to the 
nervous system, or the Gulf Stream to the At- 
lantic. It is not an exhaustive treatise on the 
subject of general history, but an_ excellent 
guide in the study of history. The author 
ignores unimportant details, treats some of the 
most notable in notes, and studiously renders 
prominent the rationale of historical movement. 
He says that in historical as in other instruction 
nothing can supply the place of the living 
teacher ; but he has aimed to make this book a 
help to the teacher, synthetic in method, articu- 
late, progressive, unitary. One of its important 
features is the plan it embodies to encourage and 
facilitate collateral reading. At the head of 
every chapter and of nearly every paragraph 
other historical works are named which can be 
consulted in any well-appointed library. Students 
who are not within reach of side lights of this 
character will find valuable illumination for each 
chapter in the corresponding chapters of ‘* Fish- 
er’s Outlines.” Thus it will be observed that 
this does not in any sense supplant that work, 
but is designed to supplement it. Professor 
Andrews says that although the Institutes was 
primarily intended for the class-room, he hopes 
it will be found the best sort of a Manual for 
general readers in history. In the opening 
chapter he treats of history and the study of 
history from a scientific and philosophical stand- 
point, laying down fundamental principles. He 
says ‘‘ history is a part of nature, amenable and 
explicable by law in the same sense as nature at 
large.” Then, again, he says, ‘‘ Such as find no 
science of history a fortiori, admit no philosophy, 
which is usually, though not always, the case. 
Many believe in a science, but reject all phi- 
losophy of history.” 

The book is written in a terse and vigorous 
style, and to the independent student of history 
it will prove a great blessing. Even teachers 
who use their own lectures will find it a great 
time-saver, and particularly helpful to their 
classes as a syllabus and as a register of the best 
literature for side readings. It seems to us the 
very best work of the kind extant. The volume 
is handsomely printed on the finest quality of 
paper, and bound in elegant cloth. It will grace 
the shelf of any library, and will prove welcome 
to all students and readers of history. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. With 
New edition, thoroughly 
New York, 1888. 


maps and tables. 


revised. I2mo. pp. 1872. 
Harper & Brothers. 


It is interesting to note how the study of his- 
tory was awakened in the mind of the distin- 
guished author of this volume. When he was 
about sixteen, Gibbon fell into his hands, ‘‘ and 
from that moment the enthusiasm of history 
seized him. ‘ Manand Man’s history’ became the 
dominant interest of his life.” Mrs. Green tells 
us in the introductory chapter of this new vol- 
ume that when he returned to Oxford with a 
scholarship to Jesus College, an instinct of chiv- 
alrous devotion inspired his resolve that the 
study of history should never become with him 
a matter of classes or fellowship, nor should he 
be touched by the rivalries, the conventional 
methods, the artificial limitations, and the utili- 
tarian aims of the schools. ‘‘ College work and 
history work went on apart, with much mental 
friction and difficulty of adjustment and sorrow 
of heart. Without any advisers, almost without 
friends, he groped his way, seeking in very soli- 
tary fashion after his own particular vocation. 
His first historical efforts were spent on that 
which lay immediately about him; and the 
series of papers which he sent at this time to the 
Oxford Chronicle on ‘Oxford in the Last Century’ 
are instinct with all the vivid imagination of his 
later work, and tell their tale after a method 
and in a style which was already perfectly nat- 
ural to him. He read enormously, but history 
was never to him wholly a matter of books. 
The town was still his teacher.” There was 
then little help to be had for the history of Ox- 
ford or any other town. ‘‘So wholly had the 
story of the town,” he wrote later, ‘‘ passed out of 
the minds of men that there is still not a history 
of our country which devotes a single page to it.” 
.... “*It was during these years at Oxford that 
his first large historical schemes were laid. . . . 
‘No existing historians help me,’ he declared in 
his early days of planaing ; ‘rather have I been 
struck by the utter blindness of one and all to 
the subject which they profess to treat—the 
national growth and development of our coun- 
try.’” It was the last charge of the historian 
to his wife that she prepare a thorough revis- 
ion of this work, which commission has been 
carried out in a thorough and laborious manner. 
Taking great care not to interfere in any way 
with the plan or structure of the book, the work 
of the reviser has been rather in the correction 
of minor errors of date and detail, such as are 
certain to occur in a large and important work 
covering so much ground. In essentials there 
is no change, and Green’s history therefore re- 
mains a unique and important contribution to 
the literature of history. In his preface to the 
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first edition Mr. Green significantly remarked 
that the work was ‘‘a history, not of the En- 
glish Kings or English conquests, but of the 
English people.” He added further that he pre- 
ferred to pass lightly over the details of foreign 
wars and diplomacies and the personal adven- 
tures of kings, to dwell at length on the inci- 
dents of that constitutional, intellectual and 
social advance in which is made the history of 
the nation itself. The unique value of the work 
is due to this general departure from ordinary 
methods of tuft-loving historians. A more ad- 
mirable record, consistent, comprehensive and 
accurate, it would be difficult to find. There are 
genealogical tables, chronological annals and a 
running index upon every page. Those who 
wish to gain an outline of English history that 
is something more than a skeleton, will find 
Green’s history to be just what they want. The 
original publication met with great favor, and 
this new edition will be warmly welcomed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Simon STERNE of 
the New York bar. 16mo. pp. 350. New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A fourth edition of Mr. Sterne’s history of the 
Constitution is a sufficient proof of the necessity 
for such a work, and the task of preparing it 
could not well have been entrusted to abler 
hands. As originally designed it embraced a pro- 
fessional estimate of the Constitution as it has 
been interpreted by the Supreme Court, accom- 
panied by a history of the political movements 
which have helped to reconstruct it in certain 
important particulars. Such a consideration 
could not but embrace a presentation of the po- 
litical situation with an eye to the future, and at 
notime in the history of the commonwealth has 
such a study been fraught with more important 
interests than the present. That period of our 
history subsequent to the Civil war has been 
perhaps the most momentous of any, and the 
question of perpetuity is still one which may 
well engage the attention of thoughtful Amer- 
icans. That our institutions should bear the 
strain of the conditions in which the war left 
them was one of the marvels of the age, and 
many of the evils of administration still exist 
and promise to afford a subject for consideration 
to generations yet unborn. To attribute the 
present commercial prosperity of the country to 
its institutions would be futile, but that they had 
much to do with it is undisputed. Natural advan- 
tages, the system of interstate commerce and 
individual enterprise, have had an incalculable 
effect in securing for us the position we now oc- 
cupy among the great powers of the earth. 

Upon all aspects of our constitutional history 
Mr. Sterne has brought to bear a wide knowledge 
of the law and of the political history of nations 
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as well as of parties. He has much to say upon 
topics of current interest, which deserves to 
command attention during the present political 
campaign. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LON- 
DON, 1619-1624. Prepared from the REc- 
ORDS in THE LIBRARY of CONGRESS, By 
CONWAY ROBINSON ; and edited with an IN- 
TRODUCTION AND Notes. By R. A. BROCK. 
Vol. I. Collections of the Virginia Historical 
Society. [New Series.] Vol. VII. 

The late eminent jurist Conway Robinson, 
who prepared the abstracts which form this 
volume, was one of the founders of the Virginia 
Historical Society in 1831, its first treasurer 
[John Marshall, being its first president] and 
long its vice-president, and chairman of its Execu- 
tive Committee. These abstracts were recently 
generously presented to the society by his 
widow, having been made, it is believed, about 
1856. They are very carefully described in the 
introduction by Mr. Brock, which is to all 
intents and purposes an elaborate bibliography 
of what has been published in this country bear- 
ing upon the early history of Virginia. An error, 
probably typographical, appears orf the forty- 
first page, by which the excellent article by 
Luther Henry Porter, on ‘‘ Popular Government 
in Virginia,” inthe June Magazine of American 
History, is credited to Charles H. Tuckerman. 
But as a rule the whole work is authoritative as 
well as comprehensive and valuable. The 
notes furnish biographical data of much interest. 
‘* At a great and general quarter-court held the 
second of May, 1621,” we find that John Jeffer- 
son, the ancestor of President Thomas Jefferson, 
was present—the list of prominent names, in- 
cluding those of the Earl of Southampton, the 
Earl of Warwick, Lord Cavendish, Lord Pagett, 
Sir Samuel Sandys, Sir Edwin Sandys, Sir 
Richard Worsly, and Sir Walter Earle. The 
third Earl of Southampton was a patron of 
Shakespeare, and had been one of the con- 
tributors to the expedition, under Captain Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold, in the Concord, in 1602. 
The second Earl of Warwick was Admiral for the 
long Parliament, and much in the confidence of 
Cromwell. 


INDIANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAM- 
PHLETS, No. 4. Loughery’s Defeat. An 
Account of Pigeon Roost Massacre. With 
Introductory sketch by CHARLES MARTIN- 
DALE, I2mo, pp. 32. Pamphlet. Indian. 
apolis. The Bowen-Merrill Co, 1888. 
This little brochure contains material of 
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value. We only wish there was more of it. 
The diary of Captain Isaac Anderson, beginning 
with August, 1781, and continued until July 16, 
1782, is included ; also a letter from Haldimand 
to Lord George Germain, giving his version of 
Loughery’s defeat. Pigeon Roost was the name 
of asmall settlement formed in 1809, five miles 
south of Scottsburg, and the terrible massacre 
recorded occurred on the afternoon of September 
3, 1812. 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE 
NAVY. 1862-1868. An International Epi- 
sode. By JoHN BIGELOW. 16mo. pp. 248. 
New York. Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this most valuable and inter- 
esting contribution to our war literature repre- 
sented the United States at the court of the 
Third Napoleon at a time when the possibility 
of foreign interference was uppermost in the 
North and South. To Spain, France and Eng- 
land the confederacy made overtures ranging 
from the guarantee of Cuba to restoration of 
her long lost colonies to the mother country. 
To France was held out the hope of Mexican 
sovereignty, and so far were the negotiations 
carried that as early as 1863, the French Em- 
peror secretly authorized the construction of 
several iron-clads and armored cruisers in the 
government yard. Had these vessels been com- 
pleted and set afloat it is quite possible that 
there might have been a different result to the 
war, and Gettysburg might have been fought 
and won in vain. Mr. Bigelow tells his story 
in a straightforward way, concealing and setting 
down naught in malice. In connection with 
Captain Bullock’s ‘‘ Secret Service of the Con- 
federate States,’’ it covers a great deal of diplo- 
matic history which had a most important bear- 
ing on the progress of events at that time, and 
makes a valuable addition to the library of the 
collector of War Memorabilia. Documents are 
given in full wherever possible and references 
to authorities are cited with painstaking care. 


YANKEE GIRLS IN ZULU LAND. 
LovuIsE VESCELIUS SHELDON. 16mo, 
285. New York : Worthington Co. 
From the first page to the last of this unique 

and entertaining book, the reader’s curiosity is 

piqued concerning the possible personality of 
the author or authors, namely the ‘‘ Yankee 

Girls,” who are three in number, presumably 

sisters, and at the opening of the narrative resi- 

dents of London. One of the number is ad- 
vised by her physician to visit, for her health, 
the high table lands of South Africa, including 
the Transvaal, Orange Free State and Cape 

Colony. Upon this, all three, being apparently 

blessed with unlimited means, pack up their 
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belongings, write to their stay-at-home American 
mamma, and, without thought of chaperones and 
the like, embark for Cape Town. ‘They visit 
the diamond fields ; they traverse the ve/d¢ in a 
Boer ox-cart with sixteen yoke of oxen; they 
ride, walk and picnic wherever their sweet wills 
lead them, they are received everywhere by church 
dignitaries and the best local society, and have 
a capital time generally until the invaiid re- 
covers her health and marries a diamond mer- 
chant. 

This little episode, however, does not reaHy 
make any perceptible difference, for the original 
number seems still to be maintained, and to the 
last chapter the clever artist goes on depicting 
the three girls, even as at the outset with no 
disturbing masculine element within the visible 
horizon. The wide margins and numerous il- 
lustrations lend an attractive air to the book, 
which is certainly sprightly and entertaining 
throughout, though evidently not the work of 
a careful writer for the press. 





THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES 
ON THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By 
F. MAx MOLLER. 1I2mo, pp. 123. Chicago: 
Open Court Pub. Co. 


These lectures were delivered by their distin- 
guished author before the Royal Institution, 
London, in March, 1887. They at once attracted 
the attention of the English-speaking world, and 
were republished in the autumn of that year by 
the publishers of the present volume. These 
lectures embody in an introductory way much 
of the more important matter of Prof. Miil- 
ler's larger work ‘‘The Science of Thought” 
which has caused so much discussion among the 
philosophers of our time. Many of Prof. Miil- 
ler’s ideas may be termed revolutionary, but they 
are presented with a force and cogency which 
make their perusal indispensable for every one 
who would keep abreast with the philosophical 
thought of the times. 


HOW TO JUDGE OF A PICTURE. By 
Joun C. VAN DYKE. 16mo, pp. 168. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 

The author sets himself a difficult, nay an 
almost hopeless task, when he undertakes to tell 
his readers how to judge of a picture. Probably 
he is well aware of. this himself, but his motive 
is excellent, and his book contains much that 
will prove of value to the Chautauqua students 
of art for whom it was primarily undertaken. 
It is quite time that persons who habitually 
visit the picture galleries should have more 
information ; not one in ten knows a good pict- 
ure from a bad one, and it is equally certain 
that no ten acknowledged experts, connoisseurs, 
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artists and critics can ever be found to agree as 
to the relative merits of ten different pictures. 
The study of pictures under competent leader- 
ship no doubt helps to raise the standard of 
artistic appreciation, and Mr. Van Dyke’s effort 
is a most praiseworthy one. We cheerfully rec- 
ommend it as a safe guide to students. 





MEMORIAL TO MY HONORED KIN- 
DRED. By CHARLES W. DARLING. 8vo 
pamphlet, pp. 109. Privately printed. Utica, 
1888, 


This work embraces appreciative biographical 
sketches of Rev. Charles Chauncey Darling, the 
father of the author, of Rev. Richard Ely, of 
Hon. Thomas Darling, the grandfather of the 
Rev. Charles Chauncey Darling, of Rev. Joseph 
Noyes, the father of Mrs. Thomas Darling, of 
Rev. James Pierpont, of Rev. Joseph Haynes, 
of Judge Charles Chauncey, LL.D., and of the 
second President of Harvard College, Rev. 
Charles Chauncey. Also of Adeline Eliza Dana, 
the wife of Rev. Charles Chauncey Darling, and 
of their second son Elisha Colt Darling, and 
some others. There are several good portraits 
in the brochure, and much genealogical infor- 
mation that will be greatly prized by the family. 
The Rev. Chauncey Darling was born in New 
Haven in 1799, was graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in 1820, in the same class as President 
Woolsey, and studied for the ministry. He 
was connected with many religious and chari- 
table institutions. He was actively identified 
with the New York Tract Society for more than 
thirty years, and fora much longer period was 
chaplain of the Magdalen Benevolent Society. 





MISSOURI. By LucrEN Carr. American 
Commonwealths. 16mo, pp. 377. Boston : 
* Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This admirable series now embraces twelve 
volumes, with others in preparation, and its 
value, under Mr. Scudder’s careful and discrim- 
inating editorship, increases with each volume. 
The story of Missouri involves much of ro- 
mance, and the rude border warfare of early days. 
Indeed, within the present generation Missouri 
has been the scene of many exciting episodes. 
Of course, the history of the state must deal 
largely with the early French explorations and 
with the parallel history of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. The author has used conscientiously 
and intelligently the best authorities available, 
and is apparently in sympathy with his subject, 
which greatly enhances the living character of 
the narrative. His version of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska troubles will be received with different 
degrees of toleration in different sections of the 
country, but it is well enough to hear both sides 
in the present year of grace. 











ARTHUR ST. CLAIR, FIRST GOVERNOR OF THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 


[From the original painting by Charles Wilson Peale.|\ 
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